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THE REAL EROSION 


Be startling books have been published of 
late in America and England whose theses 
converge on a very disturbing menace to civiliza- 
tion. Two of the books, which are by English 
authors, are entitled The Rape of the Earth, by 
Jacks and Whyte, and the frightful fantasy, Ape 
and Essence, by Aldous Huxley. The other two 
books are Road to Survival, by W. Vogt (Gol- 
lancz), and Our Plundered Planet by Fairfield 
Osborn (Faber and Faber). The menace towards 
which these works point, one in prophetic fan- 
tasy, the others with factual arguments from 
past and present experience, is that the neglect 
and abuse of the soil is leading the world to in- 
evitable mass-starvation. While we look with 
apprehension in the direction of the atom bomb 
we are oblivious to the advance of the other 
arm of the grim and gigantic pincer of the army 
of annihilation, which is hunger. 

As The Rape of the Earth is concerned mainly 
with British problems, let us glance at Aldous 
Huxley's Ape and Essence, which, as the pub- 
lisher says on the cover, is “a cautionary tale, a 
prophetic nightmare,” written to warn mankind 
of the doom that awaits it, if it continues 
in its present short-sighted follies. The fan- 
tasy takes the form of an imaginary film script 
rescued from a Hollywood dustbin, and visualizes 
the depths of degradation into which the human 
race had fallen two centuries after the fatal war 
which had destroyed civilization. It contains this 
passage, spoken by the Arch-Vicar of Belial, head- 
priest of the Satan-worshipping monsters inhab- 
iting the ruins of Los Angeles after its destruction 
by atom bombs: “It began with machines and 
the first grain-ships from the New World... 
All things foreseen by Belial inevitably came to 
pass. The overcrowding of the planet. Five 
hundred, eight hundred, sometimes as many as 
two thousand people to a square mile of food- 
producing land and the land in process of being 
ruined by bad farming. Everywhere erosion, 
everywhere the leaching out of minerals. And 
the deserts spreading, the forests dwindling. 
Even in America, even in the New World that 


was once the hope of the Old. Up goes the spiral 
of industry, down goes the spiral of soil fertility. 

“Bigger and better, richer and more powerful— 
and then, almost suddenly, hungrier and hungrier 
... The New Hunger, the Higher Hunger, the 
hunger of enormous industrialized proletariats, 
the hunger of city-dwellers with money, with all 
the modern conveniences, with cars and radios 
and every imaginable gadget, the hunger that is 
the cause of total wars and total wars that are 
the cause of yet more hunger... Even without 
the atom bomb, Belial could have achieved all 
his purpose. A little more slowly, perhaps, but 
just as surely, men would have destroyed them- 
selves by destroying the world they lived in. They 
couldn’t escape. He had them skewered on both 
his horns. If they managed to wriggle off the 
horn of total war, they would find themselves 
impaled on starvation.” This nightmare novel 
has had the effect on the reading public which 
the cold presentation of the facts could never 
produce: it has startled it into a rather terrified 
awareness of what may be if the present evils of 
soil-erosion and urbanization are to continue un- 
checked. None can say: “It couldn’t happen 
here,” since here happens to be everywhere on 
earth, though the big cities and industrialized 
centres would naturally be the first to feel the 
horrible grip of hunger. Let us now face the 
facts and the grim inferences to be drawn from 
them. 

It has been estimated that the world popula- 
tion in 1630 was about 400,000,000 people, and 
this number had, it is thought, remained constant 
for previous centuries. By 1830 that number had 
doubled. Within seventy years that figure had 
doubled again, so that by 1900 the world popu- 
lation had risen to 1,600,000,000. Since then 
it has risen to the present figure of 2,200,000,000. 
Science has overcome those recurrent plagues 
which formerly held the growth of populations 
in check, and now the number of humans in- 
creases by 50,000 each day on this plundered 
planet. 
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Mr. Vogt asserts on the authority of experts 
that 2.5 acres of land per head of the population 
is necessary for a comfortable standard of living. 
In Europe only .88 of an acre is available on an 
average to each person. In Asia the position is 
tragic. From 1600 till 1867 Japan stabilized her 
feudal population at 26,000,000; at present it is 
about 79,000,000. A hundred million people died 
of hunger in China in the past century. Before 
the British came to India its population was about 
100,000,000, and was held for generations at 
that level by famine, disease and civil wars. To- 
day the Indian population has risen to four times 
that figure. 

In the last century the New World was able to 
take the overflow from Europe. From 1850 to 
1940 the world population doubled, but the pop- 
ulation of the New World, the Americas and 
Oceana, quadrupled. According to a report issued 
by the U. S. Census Bureau last February, the 
population of the U.S.A. has been rising 200,000 
each month till it now stands at the record figure 
of 148,000,000. The disturbing fact behind these 
rapid increases is that the area of fruitful earth 
has been dwindling all the while. Erosion has 
been going on in America, Western Europe, much 
of Asia, Africa and Australia at an appalling 
rate. A thousand miles out to sea the author of 
Road to Survival found dust falling from the sky 
that had once been the fertile soil of Australia. 
In North America, one-third of the humus-cover 
of the farming States has been lost, and one-third 
of the country has fallen below the level of fruit- 
fulness. In the flood of 1947, more than 115,- 
000,000 tons of the topsoil of Iowa alone were 
washed away. In 1934 some 30,000 square miles 
were rendered desolate through drought and 
blowing. In Mexico farmers have to travel miles 
from their villages to cultivate the arable soil 
which 1s receding from year to year. 

The conclusion which Mr. Vogt reaches is that 
mankind entered the road of its doom by indus- 
trialization. By convincing statistics he shows 
that industrial countries, contrary to the general 
opinion, have a lower all-round standard of living 
than agricultural ones. Industrialization gave lux- 
ury to few, comfort to many and misery to most. 

In Our Plundered Planet Mt. Osborn appeals 
to history, past and present. The danger which 
now menaces us obliterated ancient regimes like 
the Mayan Empire and converted the once popu- 
lous cities of northern Syria into arid wastes and 
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rubble. It turned the broad green belt of North 
Africa, with its flourishing Roman colonies, into 
the tan deserts of “lone and level sands that ~ 
stretch far away,” and created the gigantic Dust 
Bowl of modern America. A layer of productive 
top-soil once covered the habitable globe to an 
average depth of a foot. Much of this has been 
lost through erosion, due to the removal of its pro- 
tective covering of forest or grass, or through lack 
of crop rotation, combined with excessive use for 
sheep grazing. 

All this seems to prove Malthus right when he 
asserted in his Essay on Population, published a 
century and a half ago, that when populations 
increase faster than food supplies, the birth-rate 
ought to be restricted and diminished. “All pos- 
sible conservation measures are futile,” says Mr. 
Vogt, “unless human breeding is checked.” But 
even if one were to accept this monstrous conclu- 
sion, would it be possible to enforce voluntary 
sterility among the teeming masses of India, China 
and central Africa? Is there no other solution 
against world-starvation, no other refuge from 
the horn of hunger than this outrage against the 
Divine and natural law? 

Let us balance the disturbing statistics with oth- 
er facts and figures. Dr. R. Salter, prominent 
U. S. agricultural research-expert, asserts that ex- 
periments show that good top-soil can be restored 
in seven years, as against those who hold that the 
restoration takes centuries. He believes our food 
production can be doubled in a matter of twelve 
years, and points to the fact that the U. S. De- 
parment of Agriculture raised yields 400% in 
Carolina, and that without ruining the soil. There 
are other experts who declare that the erosion 
scare, though partly justified, is greatly exaggerat- 
ed. In fine, there are 52 million square miles of 
land on the earth, of which only 4 million are 
used for agriculture. 

The most tragic erosion is that of humanity it- 
self. That dry rot takes place in the big cities, 
with their millions of unproductive proletarians, 
who endlessly consume the fruit of the labors of 
those who work on the abused, neglected land. 
Every great city is itself a Dust Bowl where anony- 
mous masses are drawn down to tragic doom of 
infertility, for seldom do city families endure to a 
third generation. All the vices of which man is 
capable concentrate in cities. In den Stddten ist 
schlect zu leben, said Nietzsche, da gibt es viele 
der Briinstigen. A philosopher of very different 
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temperament, St. Thomas Aquinas, had this to say 
in his De Regimine Principum, which might be 
taken as a classic argument in favor of de-urban- 
ization: “That State enjoys a greater measure of 
peace whose people are more sparsely assembled 
together and dwell in smaller proportion within 
the walls of the town. For when men are crowd- 
ed together, it is an occasion of quarrels and all 
the elements for seditious plots are provided. 
‘Whence, according to Aristotle, it is more prof- 
itable to have the people engaged outside the 
cities than for them to dwell continually within its 
walls.” (Bk. II. ch. 3). Let us note in passing 
that Communism is essentially an urban sedition. 
Its founders had utter contempt for what Marx 
called the “idiocy of rural life.” 

Dr. Warren Thompson, American population 
expert, has stated that over 62 million Americans, 
that is, 42% of the population, live in metropoli- 
tan areas. His statistics show that populations 
living in large city areas are failing by a wide 
margin to maintain their numbers. This deficit 
is more than made up by the steady inflow of 
people from the land. There were 140 metro- 
politan districts with 100,000 or more inhabitants 
in 1940, compared with only 44 in 1910. And 
this expert adds the significant rider that Amer- 
icans have so concentrated their populations in big 
centers that an attacking force could almost com- 
pletely obliterate them by 200 well placed atom 
bombs—an argument for deurbanization put for- 
ward in Lewis Mumford’s best-seller, The Culture 
of Cities. 

Soil erosion may be repaired, though experts 
differ in the matter of time required. But it is 
far more difficult to repair the drain of humanity 
off the land. Other sections of the community 
can be re-assembled, but it is notorious that farm- 
ing communities are almost impossible to re- 
create. An Irish poet, Oliver Goldsmith, witness- 
ing the depopulation of his own and England’s 
countryside, wrote the memorable lines: 


“Princes or lords may flourish or may fade, 
A breath can make them as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied.” 


The neglect of the land, with the consequent 
threat of universal hunger, and the drastic urban- 
ization that is taking place in the West, are parts 
of the same problem and can be solved by one 
obvious, if different, remedy—the return of the 
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people to the land. A civilization which contains 
more than 20% of its people in the cities is on 
the way to becoming unbalanced. A civilization 
which crowds 42% of the people into cities is 
perilously top-heavy. How pathetic to see the 
cities crammed with starving proletariat on one 
hand, and the land lying deserted and untilled on 
the other. Could not the idle hungering millions 
of our cities be put on the millions of acres of 
yet unspoiled land ? 

The technique of replacing the people on the 
land will naturally vary from country to country. 
The S/R has made frequent reference to the man- 
ner in which the replacement is being carried on 
in Eire through the Muzntir na Tire movement.’) 
The flight from the land had become a serious 
menace till Father John M. Hayes devised ways 
of enticing the youth of the nation back to the 
fields. The movement has met with splendid 
success, a success which is being crowned by the 
wise measures of Eire’s Minister for Agriculture, 
Mr. Dillon, who has launched a vast scheme of 
land reclamation and bog drainage which will 
not only add thousands of acres of arable land 
to the Green Isle, but will provide work for the 
thousands of idle men at present drawing the 
dole without any return to the community, and 
thereby reverse the process of urbanization and 
make Eire’s contribution to European recovery 
far greater than it might otherwise be. 

The danger of starvation is a real and immi- 
nent one, but it is not the erosion of the top-soil 
from the land, but the drift and erosion of men 
from the land that is the root cause of it. We 
need not wait passively with the fatalists, for the 
danger to close in on us, nor have recourse to Mal- 
thusian remedies with un-Christian pessimists. 
With modern methods of administration there are 
ways of restoring the “bold peasantry,” of making 
it worthwhile for them to labor in the fields with- 
out feeling they are toiling to feed an anonymous 
mass of parasites who profess to despise them. 
“The farmers are the founders of human civiliza- 
tion,’ said the astute Daniel Webster, and we 
might add that when honor and reward are with- 
held from the farmer, when he is forced to desert 
the fields for the fruitless city, the foundations 
of human civilization have begun to rot. 


LIAM BropHy, PH.B., 
Dublin, ETRE 


1) Consult Social Justice Review, June, 1947, p. 89- 
90; March, 1949, p. 383-84. 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION AND SOCIAL 
PEACE, IT 


Social Education Must Form Men 
With Hearts 


HE second fundamental element of social 

peace is tranquility and calm, the fruit of 
the collaboration between the various classes of 
society. We shall consider under this aspect the 
social peace which must exist between employers 
and employees. His Holiness Pius XII in his ad- 
dress of Pentecost, 1943, says that the labor prob- 
lem “merits greater attention,” because it is “the 
most delicate of questions, the neuralgic focus of 
the social body.” 

Is not the labor question the neuralgic focus 
in our country also? You know as well if not 
better than I the increasing opposition between 
capital and labor. And to remember that we are 
at the very beginnings of the industrial era in 
our Province! Thus the answer to the following 
question is of prime importance: How can we 
by trade-union education help in instilling social 
peace in the relationship between employer and 
employee? We are now in the midst of internal 
disruption, of general breakdown and the im- 
mense distress of our times is that deadly combat 
which divides humanity and the world, returned 
in large part to the errors of paganism. The de- 
sire for liberty is stinted; the State is ever central- 
izing all activity about itself and we are faced 
with a crisis in the very structure of society, in 
the very souls of men. In a word, we are faced 
with a world without a soul, a world without 
heart, a world which perishes from not knowing 
how to love! 


Is it not true that we must inject an energetic 
serum to reanimate in haste a failing life? To 
snatch from the tomb our wrecked civilization, 
it is urgent that we innoculate in its veins the 
only remedy which can cure it: “Love one anoth- 
er.’ The social revolution, said Peguy, will be 
moral or it will not be. And the late Cardinal 
Villeneuve in commenting on Quadragesimo An- 
no did not fear to say: “Well, sirs, we can affirm 
it: The twentieth century will have to be a cen- 
tury more social and less individualistic than it 
is now, or it will become a century of revolution 
and communism.’’) 


4) Cited by Msgr. Gauthier, “Lettre sur la C.C.F.” 


What is needed above all by our society “sick 
to death”, more than a doctrine or a splendid 
juridical structure is love. We must recharge our 
world with the evangelical charity. The Papal 
pronouncements on this subject are numerous and 
clear. 

In Rerum Novarum: “The first status to be re- 
alized is the restoration of Christian morals with- 
out which even the means suggested by human 
prudence as most efficacious will not be capable 
of producing salutary effects. It is from an abun- 
dant effusion of charity that salvation will be 
ours.” (no. 95) 

In Quadragesimo Anno: “It appears evident 
that this social restoration which is so keenly 
desired must be preceded by a complete renova- 
tion of the Christian spirit which unhappily has 
been lost too often by those who are interested 
in economic problems; otherwise all efforts would 
be in vain; we should not be building on rock 
but on moving sand.” (no. 138) 

The organization of the professions is indis- 
pensable. The reform of the State is necessary. 
But to what good is all this, if man, failing to re- 
form himself, remains a wolf toward his fellow- 
men, if money remains enthroned in the heart and 
egotism remains the law of the world! 

Through social education we must enlarge the 
horizon of men, instill within them the love of 
neighbor. There can be no serious social reform, 
if the worker does not try to enter into the views 
of the owner and vice-versa, each class under- 
standing the other in the realization of a Chris- 
tian social order, each class renovating, penetrat- 
ing, and finally synchronizing their viewpoints. 

Charity must be the soul of the whole social 
order. For only charity, an authentic charity 


which takes into account the demands of justice, 


can perform this miracle of convincing men to 
search for the motives of fraternal union instead 
of reasons for discord and spite. Charity alone 
is capable of deadening the shocks and equalizing 
opposition, of dissolving the causes of social con- 
flicts, of bringing about the wholesome, and ac- 
tive collaboration between employee and employ- 
er. Charity, says St. Paul, is patient; it is tender; 
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it does not seek its own interests; it suffers alle it 
supports all. (I Cor., XIII, 4-7) 


Social peace is the fruit of justice, but above 
all of charity, according to the doctrine of the 
Angelic Doctor. Justice dissolves the obstacles to 
peace, the causes of strife as the wreckers who 
clean out a place; an effective charity builds 
peace as the mason who builds a church. And 
charity is drawn from that source which is the 
‘dogma of the Mystical Body. It is this doctrine 
which must be preached to all again and again. 
All, employees and employers, have God as a 
common Father and common end; all have been 
equally redeemed by the same blood of Jesus 
Christ and reestablished by Him as sons of God; 
thus a true link of fraternity unites them together 
and with Christ their Lord who is “the first born 
of many brothers.” 


What are the means needed to disseminate these 
ideas in the minds, in acts, and in facts and events ? 
How can we through social education effect the 
union of wills and of hearts? How is it possible 
to convince the employers and employees to prac- 
tice charity? The answer to these questions is 
what remains to be seen. 

Who can deny that for the child and the ado- 
lescent, the family is the field most propitious for 
the awakening and the development of this vir- 
tue of charity? The action of the family, es- 
pecially if it is widespread can be very effica- 
cious. The point is to accustom the child to love 
authority and to help his neighbor by sharing 
his toys, rendering services, cultivating his good 
humor, learning not to hurt, forgiving easily, be- 
ing kind to servants, keeping his heart open to the 
needs and especially the sufferings of others. 
What is most important is the example of the 
parents, their words and actions. How many 
workers and employers are unconsciously victims 
of prejudices and preconceived ideas which come 
from their family environment! 

Many children quit school at sixteen, fifteen, 
and even fourteen years of age to work in business 
or industry. It is indeed a sad sight to see these 
youngsters begin to earn their livelihood, and 
many times in so painful a way. Let us have pity 
on them and make supreme efforts to prepare them 
for life. In the sixth and seventh grades, let us 
teach them the rights of employees and employ- 
ers, the respect for authority, the nature and ad- 
vantages of unionism, the dignity of manual labor. 

Let us instill in their minds and hearts the ideal 
that they better themselves through their profes- 


‘ aggeration on their part. 
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sional honesty, through union membership, and 
through collaboration with the other classes of 
society. 

In secondary and university schools a deeper 
exposition of these truths is in order. Moreover 
what would not be the advantages of visits in the 
factories, of the Conferences of St. Vincent-de- 
Paul! Many adolescents of the bourgeois class 
have never come into contact with misery. These 
visits would be for them a revelation of what 
goes on in the shops, slums, and dead-end gutters. 
A certain number of students at the University of 
Montreal have decided generously to form a cell 
with the intention of learning about the working 
problems. Moreover, many have worked in fac- 
tories during the vacations. May their fine ex- 
ample grow and bring other university, college, 
and high school students to do the same! As no 
book can supplant for the medical student his 
work in the clinic, thus there is no volume, nor 
study club which can replace personal experience 
as a means of understanding the problems and the 
spirit of the salaried worker of today. 

Before speaking more precisely of education in 
trade unionism in view of social peace, an im- 
portant consideration must be made. There are 
about 700,000 salaried workers in the province of 
Quebec. Only 82,000 are actually members of the 
Canadian Catholic Confederation of Labor. In 
the same way do we not find a relatively small 
number of Catholics in Catholic organizations for 
employers? Thus is placed the crucial question: 
‘““How are we able to reach the others to teach 
them the social doctrine of the Church, the only 
doctrine capable of procuring social peace?” 

By the press, radio, conferences, forums? These 
can give but relative success. 

By closed retreats? This is an excellent means, 
provided that the preacher places special emphasis 
on the doctrine of the Mystical Body, the ad- 
vantages of unions, the necessity and the means 
of collaboration between classes. But how many 
employers or employees have the time or the de- 
sire to follow a closed retreat ? 

By the sermon on Sunday? I am surprised 
when I explain to a group of workers a few simple 
notions on the social doctrine to hear them say: 
“Why have we not heard in the pulpit those truths 
which are so important?” There is perhaps ex- 
In one diocese, they 
have already begun to rework the list of sermons 
to include a few on Catholic Action, on social 
questions, on the two last encyclicals of His Holi- 
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ness Pius XII, on the Mystical Body and Liturgy, 
another excellent means of social education... 
In the city parishes where the majority of the 
people are workers we could begin something 
new; for example, every three or four years con- 
sider the annual retreat as a specialized retreat for 
the working class. We could take as theme the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body and we could make 
concrete applications on the ethics of work. Would 
not the effort be worth the trouble? 

By the Catholic Action movements? Often the 
Popes have asked Catholic Actionists to take the 
greatest care in the social formation of their 
militants, a formation which is “indispensable,” 
says Pius XI, ‘‘to whoever would begin an effica- 
cious apostolate in our modern society”. In real- 
ity, our Catholic Action movements, in the past 
years especially, have made great efforts in this 
line. But here again how many of these employ- 
ers or employees who are not members of a Cath- 
olic union of management group are inscribed in 
these organizations of Catholic Action? 

I do not wish to be a pessimist. But I believe 
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with many others that as long as this situation — 
will last, as long as we shall not have succeeded : 
in disseminating in a greater degree the Christian | 
solution, the social evils among workers and own- © 


ers, the social peace in our country will be in 
danger and our workers will remain ready bait 
for the apostles of communism. The Bishops of 


our Province with reason acknowledge officially 


the Canadian Catholic Confederation of Labor 
(C.T.C.C.) as the only interprofessional group- 
ing of salaried workers emphatically Catholic. 
Nevertheless, there is an extreme urgency, not 
so much because of the fear of communism but 
because of the need of an apostolate, to find one 
or more efficacious means capable of giving an 
adequate social and Christian formation to all 
who do not form part of our Catholic unions. Let 
it be understood that this does not imply and must 
not cause any prejudice to the official approbation 
given to the C.T.C.C. 
(To be concluded) 


Fr. PAUL EMILE BOLTE, S.S., D.TH., M.S.S., 


NATURAL LAW AND FEDERALISM 


O a far greater degree than the man in the 
de street realizes the insurgent group of Demo- 
crats in Congress, who oppose attempts to expand 
the Fair Deal into new realms, are championing 
sound ideals of a political nature. They are de- 
fending federalism against centralism, the one the 
staunch support of civil liberty and the other the 
influence that destroys it. It is, therefore, the de- 
clarations adopted by the First Institute Confer- 
ence of the International Institute of Social and 
Political Science, which met at Fribourg, in Switz- 
erland, in September 1947, are of particular in- 
terest to Catholics. This is true also of certain 
statements issued by the Second Study Conference, 
held at Regensburg, in Bavaria, in the spring of 
1948. All of these have now been published in 
the newly established review, Politeza, the Insti- 
tute’s official organ. 

The first of these Declarations are concerned 
with the natural law and its application. The 
official translation into English as published in 
the new quarterly, states: 

1) Natural law, in accordance with Christian social 


philosophy, requires that the powers of the State shall 
in no case be concentrated in a single person. 


2) The Federal State, composed of a number of 
states, each of which retains a partial Sovereignty (fed- 
eralism, i.e., in the constitutional sense) is of the high- 
est value as a form of social life. Where possible, it 
should be encouraged. 

3) Local self-government is equally to be approved, 
where its results from a tendency towards decentraliza- 
tion operating throughout a people’s history. 

4) Radical tendencies towards concentration and 
centralization, on the other hand, smooth the road for 
totalitarianism. The stage of development now reached 
by the applied sciences makes of such tendencies an in- 
creasing danger to the rights of the individual. 

5) All needs which can be met by the individual, 
family or association, local or professional, should be 
left to these to satisfy; acting either alone, or in volun- 
tary collaboration (federalism, i.e., in the philosophico- 
sociological sense). 

6) In all cases, the higher authority should limit 
its activities to matters with which the lower are in- 
capable of dealing (principle of subsidiarity). 


Moreover: The first study-session of the In- 
ternational Institute for Social and Political Sci- 
ences, Fribourg (Switzerland), 


1) Expresses the wish that, as soon as possible, the 
States of Europe should meet with the purpose in view 
to solve the grave political, economic and social prob- 
lems which beset them and which once again threaten 
peace. 
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_ 2) Suggests that permanent organs should be sup- 
“ported, reorganized or newly established (as may be 
necessary) so as to secure throughout Europe a collab- 
Oration in social, economic and cultural fields. The fol- 
lowing should be among the primary interests of these 
organs: reconstruction of devastated areas, distribution 
of raw materials, power-supply, commercial relations 
between peoples, transport by air, water and land, 
maintenance and supervision of man-power; together 
with sociological problems of a common concern, such 
as emigration and immigration, the protection of the 
family and the child, the encouragement of cultural ac- 
tivities and the exchange of cultural values. 

3) Is of the opinion that effective collaboration in 
these matters will create the conditions necessary for the 
political union of Europe. Federal activities in eco- 
nomic, social and cultural fields demand, for their full 
development, the creation at the earliest possible date 
of a central political organ. The form of union might 
be that of a federal union of states having equal rights, 
in which each member-state, by its share in common 
decisions, would gain more in influence than it would 
lose in sovereignty.!) 


The Delegates attending the second Study Con- 
ference of the International Institute of Social and 
Political Science (its headquarters are at Fribourg, 
Switzerland) furthermore drew attention “to the 
ever growing need for the creation of European 
Federal Institutions, possessed of sufficient pow- 
ers to enable them to express in new forms the 
basic principles of European civilization.” And 
continuing, the Regensburg meeting affirmed, 

“The renewal of this civilization along the lines of a 
healthy federalism is not only a task of a spiritual 
order, but also calls for the transformation or adaption 
of the political, juridical, social, and economic struc- 
ture of society. 


“The Conference declares that since States exist in 
order to assure to individuals the benefits of social order, 


1) Politeia. Vol. 1—Fasc. 1—1948-49 pp. 73-74. 
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the federal organization of Europe cannot be achieved 
without improving decisively human living conditions by 
a more equitable distribution of goods and services. In 
order to achieve this purpose it is essential that States 
should surrender to the federal power certain of their 
own rights, as the first stage in the limitation of absolute 
sovereignty. 


“The Conference therefore recommends that for each 
of the main European problems not yet subject to in- 
ternational control there should be established special- 
ized organs, out of which should develop the necessary 
executive body. By the side of this Executive should 
be erected a Legislature, consisting of persons jointly 
representing the peoples of Europe, who at a later stage 
might be consulted directly.’’?) 


If the hope, entertained by so many people, that 
the countries of Europe organize and unite, is to 
be realized, they must adopt the federal system 
which will grant each individual nation the free- 
dom the genius of its people demands. Two at- 
tempts to create one State in Europe, based on 
centralization of power, and dominated in one 
case by Napolean I and in the other by Hitler, 
have failed. At present, Communists would be 
willing to impose a totalitarian regime on all of 
Europe which would lead to the midnight hour of 
Christian civilization. If this catastrophe is to be 
avoided, the peoples of western Europe must unite 
and create a Federation, modeled in some par- 
ticulars on the Constitution of our country, but 
animated throughout by the spirit of the Swiss 
Confederation. In Switzerland the people of four 
different ethnic types, speaking four different 
languages, live in peace and cooperate with each 
other for the common good. 

F. P. KENKEL 


A) OC cit sapien eos 


One of the most disconcerting things in regard 
to governmental welfare programs is the lack of 
any understanding of their implications. It is just 
beginning to dawn on us that social welfare is 
becoming a huge business. The various Bureaus 
under the Federal Security Agency are expending 
upwards of three billion dollars a year. This is 
an increasingly important factor in our economy. 
When small amounts were being expended, no- 
body gave the matter much thought and the 
tragedy of it is that even today when the program 
has attained huge proportions very few people 
are giving it serious consideration. How many 
departments of economics in our universities are 

studying the economic implications of an expand- 


ed program of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
and yet such a program strikes at the very heart 
of our economy? How many university depart- 
ments recognize that we are at the crossroads in 
our economic life? Social Security during the 
next year will undoubtedly be pivotal. During 
the next few months we are liable to decide whe- 
ther we are going to accept the Townsend pro- 
gram or a decent minimum program of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance. If we accept Town- 
sendism, then the needs test will be thrown out 
the window and we will have set the foundation 
for the greatest political issue in generations to 
come. 
Catholic Charities Review 
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Warder’s Review 


What Reward? 


Wie is referred to by the New Statesman 
of London as “‘the most significant resolu- 
tion passed at the Cooperative Party’s Annual Con- 
vention,” was a protest against Britain’s Govern- 
ment paying high salaries to Socialists, Trade Un- 
ionists or Cooperators appointed to official posi- 
tions. The question is of some interest for us here 
in the United States, not, however, because repre- 
sentatives of Labor occasionally slip into public of- 
fice and are paid the customary salaries, but rath- 
er because the officers of the more powerful labor 
organizations receive “capitalist salaries.” The 
review quoted, does, in fact, refer to this circum- 
stance in the statement: 

“Indeed, it has often been argued that Co-op- 
erative managerial salaries are too low to attract 
or keep good men. Apart from this special fac- 
tor, it would be a disaster if the British Labor 
movement were to follow the American example 
of assimilating the pay of Labor leaders to that of 
big business executives; and there is a real danger 
in creating (in Great Britain) a privileged class 
of Ex-Labor public servants paid at what the work- 
ers will rightly regard as “capitalist” levels.” 

In socialist Great Britain the situation is at 
present complicated by the nationalization of in- 
dustries. The New Statesman temarks on this 
score that Stateism by no means simplifies matters. 
“When either Civil Servants or working class lead- 
ers are appointed to positions in the new nation- 
alized industries,” the editorial states, ‘‘then they 
must be paid less than business men or profes- 
sional administrators for jobs of the same status, 
or the business people must be asked to take much 
less than they are accustomed to, or the business 
level of salaries must be adopted, with inevitable 
repercussions on salaries in other forms of public 
employment.” Which reminds us of the opinion 
expressed by ‘Sam Slick,’ the shrewd Yankee 
clock maker who, a bit over a hundred years ago, 
said: 

“Changing one thing for another is not always te- 


form, as they have found in England, to their sorrow, 
in more things than one.” 


Unfortunately, the experiences of other nations 
and the past mean nothing to a generation of 
Americans that believes it possible to achieve 
Utopia, although moral standards are declining 


and personal virtues are held in little esteem. All 
too many hold with Mandeville’s conclusion: 


“Bare virtue can’t make Nations live 

In Splendor.... 

And we shudder at the thought: 

.... They, that would revive a Golden Age, 
must be as free 

For Acorns as for Honesty.’’?) 


A Warning 


WICE in recent months the Pope has warned 

organized labor to avoid “the temptation to 
abuse the power of organization,” which, the Holy 
Father said, ‘was as much to be feared as the 
abuse of private capital.” 


While he spoke these words to Catholic work- 
ers from Belgium, 1200 of whom had gone to 
Castel Gondolfo, the Pope’s summer residence, 
Pius XII undoubtedly had not only the men ad- 
dressed by him in mind. He knows both human 
nature and present affairs and hence is aware of 
the influence newly-won power exercises on those 
who may possess it. Not so long ago, soulless 
capital rode roughshod over the workers, regard- 
less of human rights and the dignity of man. 
Hence, as the Pope said on this occasion, Labor 
Unions came into being as the spontaneous reply 
of the men and women who were the victims of 
capitalism, as the only possible means to protect 
themselves from the cruelties and the misery im- 
posed upon them by a system founded in evil doc- 
trines. 


How terrible and inhuman were their results 
appears from quotations, extracted from reliable 
sources by Henry Carey, a hundred years ago, in 
the heyday of the liberal regime: 


“No man, it is thought, has ‘a right’ to claim to have 
a seat at the great table provided by the Creator for all 
mankind, or that if he is willing to work he must be 
fed. Labor is held to be a mere ‘commodity,’ and if 
the laborer cannot sell it, he has no ‘right’ but to 
starve himself, his wife and his children.” 


And having quoted more of the same kind, 
the American economist remarks: ‘Such are the 
doctrines of the free-trade school of England, in 
which Political Economy is held to be limited to 
an examination of the laws which regulate the 


1) Closing stanzas of M’s. 


The Fable of the B 
London, 1714. . Pace 
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production of wealth, without reference to either 
morals or intellect.’’4) 

Because the State would not help them, the 
workers had recourse to self-help. Hence the 
Pope's words: “The motto of the syndicates (the 
French term for Labor Unions) could be the ad- 
age; Heaven helps him who helps himself’.” 
And, although progress was slow and painful, be- 
cause capital was so well entrenched in liberal 


_theories and public law, the labor movement nev- 


ertheless gained ground until today its influence 
in a number of countries, among them our own, 
is in many cases decisive. The slogan of the 
German Socialists: “If thy strong arm doth but 
command, the wheels will turn not in the land” 
is universally accepted and acted on in all too 
many cases. Hence it is that the Pope declared: 
“May our blessing help the Christian working- 
class of Belgium to emerge safe and sound from 
the danger which, in our own days, threatens al- 
most everywhere the Workers’ Movement: I 
mean the temptation to abuse the power of or- 
ganization.” We cannot be blind to the truth 
of the Pope’s words: 

“To expect from such abuse the establishment of 
stable conditions for the State and society would be a 
vain illusion, an illusion and folly doubly fatal to the 
good and liberty of the worker, who would himself rush 
forward headlong into slavery.” 

\Nor would it be wise to overlook this conclu- 
sion: 

“The force of organization, however powerful it may 
be considered, is not in itself an element of order. Re- 
cent and present history provides us constantly with a 
tragic proof of this.” 

But order is exactly one of Society's greatest 
present needs. The Pope undoubtedly weighed 
well the statement which does more than merely 
indicate the direction where we are to look for the 
answer to the problem under discussion. Pius 
XII declares: 

‘Today as yesterday, in the future as in the past, safe 
and secure conditions can only be built on those foun- 
dations which have been laid by nature—that is, the 
Creator, as the foundations of the only true stability. 
This is why we never tire of fervently recommending the 
elaboration of a statute of public rights for economic 
life, for all social life in general according to profession- 
al organization, (Italics ours.) 

For the same reason the Pope “never tires,” to 
use his own words, “of recommending the pro- 
gressive diffusion of private property and of 
medium-sized and small-sized enterprises.” 


1) The Harmony of Interests. 2 Ed. N. Y. 1856, p. 
128. 
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Here then we have “something to work with;’ 
some fundamental directives on where to begin; 
a program of social reconstruction im nuce, in- 
tended to promote the rehabilitation of the work- 
ing class in an established order, granting the 
security to the individual and the family that is 
anchored in private property well diffused. 


Bishop Ketteler’s Vigil Light 


I the middle-ages it was customary to erect in 
cemeteries pillars containing a light burning 
with a bright flame. The German name Tosen- 
leuchte expresses the nature and purpose of this 
singular memorial. 

Visitors in pre-war days to the ancient Cathedral 
at Mainz, which harbors the remains of Bishop 
von Ketteler, observed a light burning day and 
night at the great man’s tomb. When the grand 
Romanic church was partially destroyed by bombs 
in the last war, the light was extinguished, only 
to be relit now on a memorable occasion, the 
eightieth anniversary of the delivery by Ketteler 
of his famous speech on the “Labor Movement 
and its Aims in their Relation to Religion.” It 
was on the 25th of July, 1869, the episcopal cham- 
pion of the rights of the laboring men and women 
of those days addressed a vast. throng of people 
at an open-air meeting, held on the Liebfrauen- 
heide (Our Lady’s Heath), near Offenbach in his 
own Diocese. This address testifies to the Bish- 
op’s understanding of the labor problem, as it 
was in the nineteenth century, and to his solicitude 
for those who were its victims. 

Catholics everywhere should, therefore, rejoice 
that the symbolic light which had so long burned 
at Ketteler’s grave has been relit. And not just 
by holding a match or a candle to the inflam- 
able substance of the light, but with fire carried 
to Mainz by workingmen from a boiler room at 
Walsum, in the Rhur valley. Four-hundred of 
them, travelling by special train, participated in 
this transmission of the holy flame to the Cathe- 
dral at Mainz. On the following day there was a 
demonstration on our Lady’s Heath, where Kette- 
ler had spoken eighty years ago. It was on this — 
occasion the First Burgermaster of Diisseldorf, 
Gockeln, Chairman, Executive Committee of the 
Catholic Labor Movement of Germany, declared 
in his address that Ketteler had not alone been a 
column of light which showed men the direction 
where their goal was to be found, but also a 
man who had fearlessly uttered the truth, whether 
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it was opportune or inopportune to do so. He 
had been, the speaker said, “a herald of con- 
science which refuses to capitulate to any power 
on earth.” In the recent past, politicians and 
generals had surrendered to tyrants: ‘Let me keep 
my head and take in its stead my conscience!’. 
Ketteler, on the other hand, would have said: 
“Cut off my head, but let me keep my conscience.” 


A few years after the event recently commemo- 
rated, in September, 1871, the Twenty-first Con- 
gress of Catholic Germany (Generalversammlung 
der Katholiken Deutschlands) was conducted in 
the Bishop’s episcopal city. An opinion expressed 
by him on this occasion is timely today and worth 
remembering. Ketteler condemned the pseudo- 
Liberalism then in power and declared Socialism 
to be its legitimate heir. The distinguished speak- 
et said: 

“There is one truth we must not lose sight of. So- 
cialism, which is in itself one of the most evil aberra- 
tions of the human mind, is absolutely justified, pro- 
vided the principals of Liberalism are correct. Only 
because they are false is Socialism not justified. Were 


the principles of Liberalism correct the conclusions of 
Socialism would also be correct.” 


The truth thus stated by Ketteler has been neg- 

lected; therefore all attempts to solve, on the one 

- hand the social question and to overcome, on the 

other, Socialism (or the more extreme Commu- 

nism) have been of no avail. It is a case of trying 

to heal symptoms instead of removing the roots of 
existing evils. 


The Attack on Christian Poverty 


FEW years ago Mr. David Gordon trans- 

lated from the Etudes Carmelitaines some 
remarks of Canon Jacques Leclerc, of Louvain 
University, using the title, “The Poor in Spirit 
versus the Poor in Pocket.” We quote two of the 
sentences: 


“During the last one hundred years the intrusion of 
Socialism into the mind of Europe has infected, even 
among Catholics, the whole notion of Christian poverty 
as propounded by Christ and the Church. 

“There is therefore the most complete opposition be- 
tween democratic Socialism and Christian poverty. 
Christianity esteems poverty and teaches that one can be 
united to God only in exact proportion as one is de- 
tached from the goods of the world. Socialism on the 
other hand, wishes to abolish poverty because it en- 
visages the essence of happiness in an amplitude of the 
goods of this world.” 


Both statements are unassailable. But they 
overlook the sins of Liberalism and the economic 
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system fostered by it. Mass production, rapid 
change of products, obsolescence are fostered as 
means to an end—profit, while the masses are 
tempted and cajoled to satisfy and increase their 
wants. In consequence nothing appears more 
hateful to our people today than lack of means 
to live what is called ‘the American way of life,” 
which means, plenty of sugar peas for all. And 
the financier and industrial magnate is anxious to 
provide this kind of wealth for everybody, and 
that everybody should enjoy it. 

To supply the needs of the people no longer 
suffices the purpose of capital; it must satiate them 
with luxuries as well. Our chain stores are monu- 
ments to this tendency, however cheap and nasty 
the products offered for sale may be. They cam- 
ouflage poverty, which appears so hateful to the 
masses. 

“Socialism,” says Canon Leclerc, “has no good 
opinion of poverty whatever. Socialism seeks to 
get rid of poverty altogether and establish for thé 
poor what Socialists call ‘a higher standard of liv- 
ing’. But do not our politicians, financiers, in- 
dustrialists and merchants strive to provide just 
that—for a price? And do not labor leaders hold 
forth the promise to obtain this goal? In the 
meanwhile, with great wealth and talent at their 
command, these combined forces of progress are 
incapable of supplying a primary need of the 
people—decent homes! And what else are all 
those efforts to establish “social security” but as 
many unwilling admissions that the undeserved 
poverty caused by involuntary idleness, by indus- 
trial accidents, by parasitic occupations, will al- 
ways be with us! One thing is certain, poverty 
cannot be eliminated by increasing man’s wants. 

Poor there will always be, and it does not bet- 
ter their lot to be told that “poverty is needless.” 
What should not be tolerated is mass poverty and 
destitution. When, after the coming of indus- 
trialism, poverty became a mass phenomenon in 
England and certain countries on the continent, 
not alone the term proletariate came into use, 
but also the word pauperism. Poverty was no 
longer an affliction which affected a small num- 
ber of persons, but an ‘“‘accumulation of destitu- 
tion,” due to what Franz von Baader called “the 
contemporary disparity between the propertyless, 
or proletarians and the classes of society in pos- 
session of wealth.” Thus the title of a discourse 
published by him in 1835. 

In the nineteenth century a heartless system, 
powered by cupidity, developed what Baader said 
was “a great empire of destitution which is the 
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basis of our civilization.” So terrible were condi- 
tions that John Stuart Mill voiced the opinion: “Tf, 
therefore, the choice were to be made between 
Communism with all its chances, and the present 
state of society with all its sufferings and injust- 
ices... all the difficulties, greater or smaller, of 
Communism would be but as dust in the balance.” 
Since this was written, conditions have vastly im- 
proved. 
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No more than the great French Revolution will 
Communism be able to abolish poverty. In all 
probability it will establish the proletariate perma- 
nently, just as the very conditions Mill speaks of 
followed on the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and the advent of Liberalism. The only 
alternative is a reformation based on a spiritual 
and moral renewal; a true reforming of institu- 
tions and morals. 


Contemporary Opinion 


Jee proposed “Mixed Marriage’ legislation 
(in the Union of South Africa) has naturally 
aroused opposition. Few would consider inter- 
racial marriages desirable. Men and women have 
normally so many differences in their make-up 
to provide grounds for disagreement and friction 
that they can well do without a difference of race 
to add further complications. The extremely 
small number of such marriages shows that this 
is generally recognized. But it is quite a differ- 
ent thing to say that such unions are against the 
law of God. And the Catholic Church, like most 
other Christian bodies, holds that even ill-advised 
marriages may be entered into without sin at the 
tisk of the parties concerned. There is no law 
of God forbidding the marriage of white and 
black. 
The Southern Cross 
Cape Town 


We are often reminded that the march of social 
progress must not be arrested. And we are re- 
minded that the march of social progress is along 
one way alone—the way of government by de- 
mocracy. We are reminded that only by ‘“‘maknig 
the world safe for democracy” can we make 
straight the way for the march of social progress. 
But is that so? Is it true that government by de- 
mocracy of itself makes straight the way for the 
marching forward of social progress? And is it 
true that a government without democracy of itself 
makes crooked the way for the marching forward 
of social progress? 

The truth is that no particular form of govern- 
ment is a one way—or a sure way—for the march 
of social progress. For while it has been the ex- 
perience of history that a democratic government 


may make straight the way for social progress, it 
has also been the experience of history that a dem- 
ocratic government may make crooked the way for 
social progress. So, too, while it has been the ex- 
perience of history that a government that is not 
democratic may make crooked the way for social 
progress, it has also been the experience of history 
that a government that is not democratic may make 
straight the way for social progress. And it is 
Catholic social tradition—from St. Augustine via 
St. Thomas down to Leo XIIJ—that no particular 
form of government is an essential way for social 
progress. 


The Irish Rosary 


One day (recently) Canadian readers picked 
up their newspapers and stared at headlines report- 
ing a shockingly radical statement by—of all 
people!—a Roman Catholic bishop from—of all 
places!—the staid, reactionary, tradition-bound 
province of Quebec... Bishop Desranleau, of 
Sherbrooke, caused his sensation by saying right 
out loud that Capitalism was an enemy to be 
fought to the death. The rest of us—after all, 
some of our best friends ate capitalists—rushed 
madly to explain to all and sundry just exactly 
what ‘the poor, misguided bishop” rea//y meant 
to say. We hastily thumbed up papal quotations 
to prove our point. In our hurrying to meet the 
emergency we failed to remember that there is a 
distinction between the Pope’s word ‘‘Capital” and 
the bishop’s word ‘Capitalism’. But our friends 
weren’t really very worried. They could have told 
us that they themselves had ditched the very 
word “Capitalism” long ago in favor of the much 
more Catholic phrase ‘Free Enterprise’. 

Before we could get our second-wind and offer 
brilliant explanation of how unrepresentative the 
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Bishop of Sherbrooke was, the French cardinals 
hit us with their statement. Their wording was 
much more gentlemanly. They merely pointed 
out that condemnation of Communism could by 
no manner or means be taken as an endorsement 
of Capitalism. This was an easier one to kick 
around. But we were still left uneasy. That is, 
some of us were uneasy while a few renegades 
among us chuckled in unkind glee. The plain 
truth of the matter is—and most of us know it— 
that Bishop Desranleau meant what he side 
was speaking as deliberately as Peter Maurin was 
in 1935 when he wrote: 


“The Communist Party credits bourgeois capitalism 
with an historical mission. The Catholic Worker does 
nothing of the kind; it condemns it on general prin- 
ciples. 


J. G. SHAW 
The Ensign 


Most people who heard Secretary of Agriculture 
Brannan and Secretary of Labor Tobin at the 
Farmer-Labor Conference in Syracuse, were im- 
pressed by the sincerity with which these gentle- 
men expounded the administration's program. 
The more lasting and deeper impression, however, 
was that they were offering nothing but a sugar- 
coated dose that could not cure any disease, but 
would merely provide temporary relief from pain. 


It is worth repeating what has been said many 
times before in these columns, that farmers in 
the Northeast do not like price supports, whether 
fixed or flexible, nor do they like the subsidy idea 
behind the Brannan Plan. They, unlike their so- 
called spokesmen, fail to see much difference be- 
tween the two. Both are wrong, uneconomic and 
will accomplish nothing except greater and greater 
regimentation and tighter and tighter government 
controls. History warns us where such delusive 
thinking has led other nations in the past, and 
there is no guaranty that the United States will 
be the exception. 

We must, as General Eisenhower just recently 
said, pursue our path “down the middle of the 
road between the unfettered power of concentrat- 
ed wealth on one flank, and the unbridled power 
of statism or partisan interests on the other.” In 
other words...we must strive to root out the 
cankers that do exist in our economy and pursue 
our course sanely and without delusion. If we 
cannot stand without support, we do not deserve 
to stand. 


New York Ruralist 
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Fragments 


irae exists in our country a “National Coun- 
cil for Prevention of War.’ One is tempted 
to believe that there must exist also a National 
Council for Prevention of Peace. 


In an age of secularism, the admonition ex- 
pressed by Meister Eckhart, the mystic (1260- 
1327), will appear curious to not a few people: 
“If thou hast God to a lesser degree when at work 
in the barn than in High Mass on Sundays, thou 
doest not possess Him truly.” 


When laymen feel their zeal for “participation 
in the apostolate of the hierarchy” is not sustained 
by the clergy, let them be consoled by Canon 
Sheehan’s words: “Action is the one thing those 
vested with authority dread most; for you may 
see the end of apathy, but the consequences of 
even one act no man can foresee.” 


In the sermon, preached at the funeral Mass of 
Father Charles W. Oppenheim, of Raymond, II- 
linois, Msgr. Timothy Moloney stated the de- 
ceased had, on one occasion, while discussing the 
separation of Church and State remarked: “Does 
it not make one a little resentful when the pro- 
ponents of the absolute separation of the Church 
and State speak as if they feared some kind of 
contamination for the State if it were permitted 
any connection with the Church as a religious 
organization? Whereas, as a matter of history, 
we know that the danger of contamination is al- 
together from the other side.” 


— 


While one of the leaders of German roman- 
ticism, Clemens Brentano, said: “Do not belong 
to the world!”’, Mr. Liam Brophy recently re- 
marked, in a letter: ““A man ought examine his 
conscience if he finds he is getting on well with 
the world and with the childten of this world. 
It means, among other things, that it has accepted 
him as “belonging”. It means he has camou- 
flaged the Cross so well as to pass unnoticed— 
and unmocked.” 


It has been truly said, remarks the Statist, that 
the Boer War was, from the English side, an il- 
lustration of how not to conduct a war. It solved 
no problems and the South African problem still 
remains to be solved. 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Light on A Dormant Issue 


T would not be wise for Catholics to assume 

the controversy aroused by the Bardin Bill had 
been laid once and for all times because the heat 
engendered by Mrs. Elenore Roosevelt’s attack on 
Cardinal Spellman has subsided. The fire still 
smoulders under the ashes and can, without much 
effort, be made to break out in flames. Renewed 
attempts to obtain federal aid for education are 
sure to arouse in all too many people sentiments 
and intentions that have their origin either in 
ignorance of certain phases of the problem or in 
prejudice that refuses to yield to reason. There- 
fore, and because we agree with the statement 
by Fr. Neil G. McCluskey, S.J., that “Catholic op- 
position to the Barden Bill looks far beyond H. R. 
4643,” we publish herewith a challenging dis- 
course on the provocative statement on Federal 
Aid to Education Mrs. Roosevelt addressed to the 
Archbishop of New York, Cardinal Spellman. 
Rey. Dr. Frederick J. Zwierlein, one of our coun- 
try’s distinguished Catholic historians, for many 
years professor of Church History in St. Bern- 
ard’s Seminary at Rochester, N. Y., goes to the 
bottom of things and proves how poorly informed 
was Mrs. Roosevelt when she sounded the fan- 
faronade that created such furor. 

Having outlined the opinions expressed by the 
leading participants in the controversy, including 
the New York Times and the weekly America, 
Dr. Zwierlein continues: 

Cardinal Spellman really wrote his letter of pro- 
test to Mrs. Roosevelt as champion of equal 
rights to such services as bus transportation, free 
textbooks, and immunization from disease for all 
American children, American children in denom- 
inational schools as well as American children in 
public schools. The parents of both pay what- 
ever taxes are levied by Federal, State or local 
governments of, by, and for the whole people. 

Cardinal Spellman, therefore, adroitly paral- 
leled the Liberty Cry of the American Revolution, 
TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION 
IS TYRANNY, with the present pertinent slogan, 
NO TAXATION WITHOUT PARTICIPA- 
TION. 

It was unfortunate for Mrs. Roosevelt that the 
Manifesto of “Protestants and other Americans 
United for the Separation of Church and State” 


Procedure 


iotion 


fairly reeked with anti-Catholic bigotry and pre- 
judice with which, I am sure, Mrs. Roosevelt has 
no sympathy. Yet it would have been wise if 
Mrs. Roosevelt had clarified her stand in this mat- 
ter through her newspaper columns. Has she 
ever done so? 

Frankly I admit that I do not know as I have 
no opportunity of reading Mrs. Roosevelt’s col- 
umn. However, I do know from her letter answer- 
ing Cardinal Spellman (July 23, 1949) how il- 
logical Mrs. Roosevelt is in declaring that it is 
not her wish to deny children anywhere equal 
rights of benefits, while at the same time she 
thinks it “fallacious to say that because children 
going to the public schools are granted free text- 
books in some states, free transportation or free 
school lunches that these same things must be 
given to children going to private schools.” 

If there is to be no violation of distributive 
justice, such benefits must be given equally to 
children in public and parochial or private schools, 
as it is a service to the child and not to the school. 
This has behind it not only individual states polit- 
ically, as Mrs. Roosevelt thinks, but also the au- 
thority of the United States Supreme Court. 

The New York Times, therefore, in its edi- 
torial “It is the Child that Matters’ finds both 
“reasonable and proper...a law allowing such 
funds to be used for the direct benefit of school 
children’s health and safety’? without discrimina- 
tion whether the child attends the public or the 
parochial school. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s answer to Cardinal Spellman 
still discriminates against the children in parochial 
or private schools in favor of the public school 
children even when it is a question of the purely 
physical welfare of the child. 

Mentioning that ‘‘at present there are physical 
examinations for children in public schools which 
are provided without cost to the parents,” Mrs. 
Roosevelt has the effrontary to suggest that “there 
is nothing to prevent people who send their chil- 
dren to private schools (including parochial 
schools) from making arrangements to pay for 
similar examinations for their children.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt seems strangely unaware that 
these parents have already paid for this service 
in their taxes. It is hardly a square or fair deal 
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to take money from Catholic parents for child 
welfare and then only let the children in the 
public schools have the benefit of it. 

It is doubly strange that Mrs. Roosevelt seems 
to be unaware that the great State of New You 
of which her late husband was also Governor, 
since the revision of the Constitution in 1894 has 
made a clean cut division between education of 
children in normal circumstances and the physical 
welfare of the same children. While the State 
refuses credit, money, or property of the State to 
denominational schools, it does not discriminate 


Housing Guild 


A Work of Social Charity 


VERY history of civilization in medieval times 

speaks of and commends the manner in which 
the Cistercians transformed the wilderness into fer- 
tile, crop-bearing territory. A certain part of 
Thuringia is known to this day as “the Golden 
Meadow’, because a vast stretch of country, which 
once upon a time was a northern jungle, consist- 
ing of almost impenetrable forests, marshes, 
swamps and fens, had been transformed into a 
land beautiful to behold and yielding bountiful 
crops. 

The slums of our big and small cities too are 
wildernesses; in these thickets there is little sun- 
shine; the air is laden with miasms; and from its 
depths there go forth human beings who revenge 
on society those whose lives are spent in those 
social morasses, where misery of a physical and 
moral nature abounds. But the very people who 
appear deeply moved by the beautiful story of 
“Monsieur Vincent” do nothing to remove these 
slums, except cry for aid from the Federal Treas- 
uty. And this while the banks overflow with 
money and Labor Unions publicly announce their 
_ ‘war chests” to contain many millions of dollars 
(twenty three million in one case). 

The fact of the matter is, social charity is 
benumbed and private charity is not as inventive 
as it should be. Public charity and organized so- 
cial service, staffed by professional workers, are 
undoubtedly exercising a not at all desirable in- 
fluence on the personal obligation of Christians 
to extend help at personal sacrifice whenever the 
opportunity to do so calls. The example of the 
good Samaritan still represents for us the law. 


_ What is possible to men of good will even in 
so difficult a field of action as housing, the cor- 
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when it is a question of charity or welfare in 
regard to children in denominational schools as 
well as public schools. 

It is also strange what notions Mrs. Roosevelt 
has about early education in the United States 
upon their establishment of a democratic form 
of government. While she mentions “a move- 
ment to create free public schools for all children 
who wished to attend them,” she asserts that 
“nothing was said about private schools.” This 
assertion is absolutely contrary to fact. 

(To be concluded) 


ollary of slum clearance, an enterprise inaugurated 
by the Magnificat Guild of Dublin in Eire dem- 
onstrates. It appears from a brief account, pub- 
lished in the Irish Catholic of the city named, that 
a small body of men, inspired by the Papal En- 
cyclicals, decided to do something practical with 
regard to providing houses for the lower middle 
classes, and to put into effect, as far as lies in their 
power, the Church’s teaching on Christian family 
life. To do this more effectively they sought and 
obtained the approval and blessing of Most Rev. 
Dr. McQuaid, Archbishop of Dublin, who en- 
couraged the Guild in every way, evento the 
extent of a generous subscription to meet immedi- 
ate initial expenses. After that the Guild was 
registered as a Utility Society, in August, 1947, 
while the Dublin Corporation (the city, as we 
would say) provided sixteen building sites. The 
houses were not, and this appears worthy of note, 
given in contract; the Guild builds by a direct 
labor organization under the supervision of a 
competent “clerk of works,” so as to construct 
the houses at the lowest possible cost. The Guild 
is, of course, non-profitmaking. Competent crit- 
ics consider the construction of the houses as 
really first-class. There are three bedrooms, din- 
ing room, sitting room and large kitchen with 
garden front and rear. The blessing and opening 
of these new homes was performed on July 14 
last; the key used in the opening ceremony was 
presented to the Archbishop of Dublin. 

An effort of this kind is worth a bushel of 
doleful statements regarding the godless teachings 
of Communism on the one hand and the need 
of social reform on the other. Christ did not 
merely teach, he went about doing good, because 
he took pity on the multitude. It is therefore 
Leo XIII interpreted Christian Democracy to mean 
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“that beneficent Christian movement for the wel- 
fare of the people,” and we are also told by him 
that neglect of the poor is a sin committed against 
one’s self and the State. Unfortunately his ad- 


Rural Problem 


Fires on Farms 


IRE 1s a particularly serious hazard on the 

American farm, because fire protection is in- 
adequate or entirely lacking. In most countries 
of continental Europe farm-owners and tenant 
farmers live in villages and customarily each house 
is provided with fire buckets, while long ladders 
too are always available. Invariably there is a 
watering trough near a house and barn from which 
the willing hands of the men, forming the bucket 
brigade, continuously pass the leather buckets 
filled with water to those fighting the flames. 
It is, therefore, frequently possible to prevent a 
fire from spreading, while once an isolated home 
on an American farm has begun to burn, it is 
generally doomed to destruction. 

An article on the subject by John D. Rush, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, says in this 
regard: 

“Of the (rural) homes that caught fire, (on 
American farms) slightly more than half were 
completely destroyed. Nine out of ten of those 
occupied by tenants burned to the ground com- 
pared with four out of ten of those lived in by 
owners. Of the barns that caught on fire, ninety 
percent were completely destroyed. The loss rate 
per $1,000 of property involved in fire was more 
than twice as great for barns as for dwellings, and 
on all classes of property was about thirty percent 
higher for tenants than for owners.” 

The consequences are almost invariably serious. 
As Mr. Rush writes: “Because of the high pro- 
portion of farm fires that result in total destruc- 
tion, farmers’ financial losses are often heavy even 
though their property is insured. Farm fire in- 
surance seldom is offered for more than 75 per- 
cent of the property value. Thus, when the in- 
surance is paid in full for a building completely 
destroyed, the farmer usually takes at least a 
fourth of the loss. In periods when property val- 
ues are rising, the proportion of insurance to the 
value of property declines. As a result, the farm- 
ers’ financial risk becomes greater.” 

Insurance in force on South Carolina properties 
that caught on fire amounted to fifty-six percent 
of the total value and insurance payments aver- 
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monition has not achieved popularity. It is at 
bottom too radical to please a generation that 
finds it difficult to accept the Christian concept 
of property and its social obligations. 


aged about 54 percent of the estimated loss. This 
means that the other 46 percent of the loss was 
borne by farmers. 

The title of the article, published in The Agri- 
cultural Situation, tells farmers that “Reasonable 
Care Could Cut Farmers’ Losses in Half.’ But 
in spite of precaution, fires will occur on farms 
where they prove disasterous because the means 
to fight the flames are lacking. We have made 
little headway in this direction. Hence the most 
valuable part of the article quoted from deals 
with fire-fighting. “Fires may break out,” Mr. 
Rush remarks, “even though hazards have been 
reduced to a minimum and sensible protective 
measures have been taken. Sometimes the only 
thing that may save farm buildings is an efficient 
rural fire department. It frequently can save the 
building and usually can prevent the fire from 
spreading to other buildings.” 

To meet this situation it will be necessary to 
organize rural fire fighting services. Something 
has already been done to meet this need. Ac- 
cording to the article there are two main types. 
The first is the voluntary plan in which farmers 
cooperate in buying a fire truck and place it with 
a nearby city or village department to be used 
upon call by the farmer subscribers. In some 
cases, farmers get service from a nearby village 
by paying a fee. Funds to buy a fire truck and 
other equipment often are raised by public sub- 
scriptions or by carnivals or other entertainment. 

The second type of community fire protection 
is the tax-supported type of program. Twenty- 
six States have laws covering the organization of 
rural fire-protection districts. To form such a 
district, these laws usually require a petition 
signed by a certain number or percentage of 
farmers in the area. The petition is presented 
to a county or township official who calls a meet- 
ing to discuss the matter. If the proposal is 
accepted in the meeting an election is set. Costs 
of establishing such districts have been as low as 
1 mill per dollar of the assessed valuation of the 
protected farm property. 

Another type of tax-supported program, so we 
are informed, is the county or township fire de- 
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partment. These departments serve a fixed rural 
area and often can be established by county or 
township officials without an election. Seventeen 
States have laws providing for township fire de- 
partments while eleven States provide for the or- 
ganization of county departments. 

Rural fire-fighting departments are said by Mr. 
Rush to have effected great savings to farmers. 
Thus, for instance, the records of the Kent County, 
Mich., fire department show that $385,000 worth 
of property was saved in the 15 townships served 
during the first 2 years of operation. In contrast, 
the South Carolina survey showed that only one 
of the fires studied was attended by a nearby city 
fire department. Even then, the truck arrived 
too late to put out the fire since there was a de- 
lay in sending in the alarm. 


Mutual Aid 


Parish Credit Unions Flourish 
in Alberta 


RATHER glowing account of the develop- 

ment of Parish Credit Unions in the Province 
of Alberta has appeared in the Ensign, the Can- 
adian Catholic weekly. The writer, H. D. Carri- 
gan, reports them “‘to be in the forefront of the 
movement,” and that their influence was “de- 
veloping a strong sense of property (!) and re- 
sponsibility among members.” He quotes the 
Supervisor of Credit Unions in Alberta as having 
said: “Parish credit unions are brought to success- 
ful operation because the Church acts as a parent 
organization and it is interested in their develop- 
ment. After the Church and good schools, every 
parish needs an economic organization to gather 
and use local capital. The credit union fills that 
role admirably.” While this statement is well 
meant, it does not correctly explain what Raif- 
eisen the founder of the Credit Union movement 
had in mind when he said, the institution would 
flourish best in the shadow of the parish church 
tower. It must be sustained by the spirit of Chris- 
tian solidarity and social chatity. 

It appears from the article published in the 
Ensign that its representative has conducted a sur- 
vey of Parish Credit Unions in Alberta and dis- 
covered that there exist at this time two-hundred 
Credit Unions in that Province, where the move- 
ment was inaugurated eleven years ago. Thirty- 
six of them were founded in Catholic parishes. 
Representing eighteen per cent of all Credit Un- 
ions in Alberta, the parish organizations own 
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And this reminds us to point out the need of a 
rural telephone system as an adjunct to any plan 
for fighting fires. The telephone is needed to 
notify rural fire departments, where they may 
have been established, of a fire. The “‘fire-rider,” 
who rushed from village to village in parts of 
Germany in case of fire, shouting “fire, jo!”’, was 
as much of a local institution as the night-watch- 
man. But while the latter was almost a humorous 
figure—he still officiated in the Hessian village 
where Professor Hatfield of Northwestern Uni- 
versity spent a summer just before the turn of 
the century—the “‘fire-rider’” was a person of sin- 
ister significance. One of Germany’s noblest 
lyrical poets, Eduard MGricke, speaks of him in 
a poem in gruesome tones. 


slightly more than twenty-five per cent of all 
credit union assets. The accumulated savings of 
5,820 members amount to $953,823, proof that 
not all the people live in expectation of being pro- 
vided for by the Welfare State. No less than 
$622,124 of this capital was out on loans at the 
end of May of this year. All in all a total of 
$2,539,914 has helped members over various 
emergencies which obliged them to borrow money. 

In large part the success enjoyed by the Alberta 
Credit Union movement is attributed to Most Rev. 
J. H. MacDonald, Archbishop of Edmonton, 
whose advice and experience in the Antigonish 
movement were sought by provincial government 
authorities when preparing the first credit union 
legislation. 

Raifeisen intended the Credit Union should 
assist farmers, just as Schultz-Delitsch founded 
his banks to serve the artisans struggling to sus- 
tain themselves against the factory. In our country, 
the Credit Union has been largely sustained by 
members of the white-collar class, employees of 
public utilities, the Post Office, etc. The rural 
Credit Union is the exception rather than the 
tule. The movement in Alberta is able to point 
to an outstanding example of a Credit Union 
which has promoted the welfare of rural people. 

What is called in the Ensign “a typical rural 
Parish Credit Union” was organized at Lafond 
in 1943. Thus far this group, it is said, has 
helped 31 young couples to acquire land by lend- 
ing them more than $32,000. They helped an- 
other 18 members to clear off land mortgages by 
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_ lending them more than $10,000 in the first five 
years of operation. Lafond’s Credit Union mem- 
bers obtained 41 loans for construction and te- 
pair of buildings; 60 for machinery and repairs; 
61 for stock and feed; 24 for seed; 7 for land 
breaking and 33 for threshing fees and land taxes. 
Sufficient proof, it would appear, that the credit 
union is capable of promoting rural welfare where 


_ Promoting Social Action 


Adult Study 


A FEW years ago a Catholic Action Day was 
inaugurated in the Diocese of Fargo, North 
Dakota. This year it was observed on September 
25, each Deanery having prepared a program for 
the occasion. Although the chancery furnishes an 
outline-program, it is not imposed on Deaneries. 

Realizing that the best planned Catholic 
Day will bear little fruit, if the enthusiasm and 
interest engendered on the occasion are permitted 
to evaporate, the priests of the diocese are told 
to organize Discussion Clubs, “in their parish im- 
mediately after Catholic Action Day.” The clergy 
are reminded by the Auxillary Bishop, Most Rev. 
Leo F. Dworschak, that it is “one of the primary 
objectives of these Catholic Action Days to in- 
spire in our people enough interest in, and enthu- 
siasm for their holy Faith to prompt them to seek 


Futility of Secularism 


SUPPOSE it would be correct enough to say 

that at no other period in history has there 
been so much education, of a sort, available to the 
general public. Yet at no other time has there 
been more confused thinking as regards what true 
education comprehends. 

Recently I came across some quoted remarks of 
an Australian headmaster concerning the lack of 
an “essential central core in our present educa- 
tion system.” The teacher in question said he 
“didn’t know the answer” as to whether religion 
in education is desirable or the reverse, but he 
thinks he does know at least part of the answer 
as to how the schools can “give better education 
in social living.” | 

One of the ways to accomplish this desirable 
end, he says, is the development of a school camp. 
“There,” he says, “to the accompaniment of the 
waves lapping the shore, the boys sing their songs 
and swap stories of other camps; the camp leader 
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conditions make it difficult for small borrowers 
to obtain credit. 

It is thus, an idea first promoted in a small 
German village, is proving a blessing in what was 
a hundred years ago a land inhabited by Indians 
and sought only by trappers and the Hudson Bay 
Company's agents. Nor are its possibilities ex- 
hausted even now. 


a better knowledge of their religion by participat- 
ing in the Discussion Club program.” 

In another paragraph of the announcement, 
published in Folia Cleri, the Bishop says: “Begin 
to plan now for your Discussion Club program. 
We are sending herewith a list of suitable texts 
for this program. Select your material and order 
your supply immediately so that your program can 
get under way as quickly as possible after the 
Catholic Action Day.” 

Our readers know how well a program of this 
kind accords with our recommendations to our 
societies of men and women to promote the knowl- 
edge indispensable to right living at this time. Of- 
ficers of District Leagues and individual societies 
should consider it an obligation to provide a dis- 
cussion program for meetings to be conducted in 
the course of the winter. ) 


talks to them about the ideals of service of the 
movement to which they belong. If, in all our 
free, compulsory, non-sectarian public schools we 
can introduce this education in social living given 
at the school camps there is little danger that 
young people will feel lost and bewildered, lack- 
ing an adequate philosophy of life.” 

Words, little better than mere words. What is 
the merest use of trying to make up by means of 
free, secular and compulsory education for the lack 
of an adequate philosophy?—that philosophy 
which the purely secular system has, from its very 
nature, driven out of the schools. And, when 
folks are planning this new Social Order to which 
so many are looking, it’s just as well to reflect 
that its chances of success depend directly upon 
the effectiveness of Christian education, for if the 
rebuilding of the world is to be a salutary job 
it must be done by Christian men. 

Zealandia 
Auckland 
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Catholic Social Action 


|p pea from seventeen countries attend- 
ed the second International Conference for 
Catholic Guides, held at Fribourg, Switzerland, in 
August. Lectures were given by priests and some 
lay delegates on the general theme of ‘The 
Church,” which was discussed from various angels 
by the delegates, many of whom had come from 
as far as Brazil, Canada, and the United States. 

Dialogue Mass and Meditation opened each day of 
the Conference, which closed with Compline in the 
evening. 


Apel first seminary in the world to be devoted 

exclusively to the training of priests for the 
apostleship of the workers is being built at Bo- 
logna. Cardinal Nasalli-Rocca, Archbishop of 
Bologna, who not long ago laid the foundation 
stone in the presence of representatives of State, 
City and University, has given his whole-hearted 
encouragement to the policy of the new seminary 
which aims at sending forth young priests to be 
the chaplains of factory and workshop, equipped 
with experience as well as theory. Besides their 
normal studies, every seminarian will learn a trade, 
and, for a year previous to ordination, will work at 
that trade under precisely the same conditions as 
a normal worker except that he will have the ob- 
ligation of daily Communion. 

This experiment, it is hoped, will go a considerable 
way towards avoiding the difficulties normally caused 
to the young priest by the contrast of environment be- 
tween the seminary and the world in which he must 
labor. The originator of the idea of this seminary is 
Msgr. Badelli, national director of Onarmo, an organi- 
zation that has for thirty years been in the forefront 


of Catholic social action in Italy. There are already 
some twenty students for the new seminary. 


ET ERE TOEORE published three times weekly, 
L’Evangeline, of Moncton, Quebec, is now 
issued twice daily. Printed in French, it is the 
organ of the Acadian people of the Maritime and 
Eastern Canada and the Eastern parts of the 
United States. On the occasion of the change 
Most Reverend Norbert Robichaud, Archbishop 
of Moncton, and Most Reverend Camille Le- 
Blanc, Bishop of Bathurst, issued special messages 
of congratulation and of exhortation to the faith- 
ful to support the paper in every way possible. 


The first daily issue of L’Evangeline was out last 
week. Published twice daily, the French paper is the 
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organ of the Acadian people of the Maritimes and East- 
ern Canada and the Eastern parts of the United States. 

Archbishop Robichaud, in recalling the various steps 
that had been taken since 1942 to make L’Evangeline 
a daily, said that the paper had three well-defined char- 
acteristics; it was daily, Catholic and French, and as 
such it was fine, useful and progressive. It was, there- 
fore, “with all the authority and all the energy of which 
I am capable that I say to all of you: subscribe to L’Evan- 
geline.” ; 

Bishop LeBlanc, in his special message, said that the 
appearance of the French-language daily represented a 
grand endeavor and as such needed the strongest sup- 
port from all. L’Evangeline would give Acadians the 
opportunity to work harder for their Catholic faith and 
for their French language. “The daily paper,” the 
Bishop said, “would be coming into each home bring- 
ing world news but at the same time illuminating by 
Catholic thought all the different happenings.” 


RITISH Catholics have been told what will 

prove unpleasant information for many. Fr. 
John C. Heenan, Superior the Catholic Missionary 
Society, writing in The Catholic Gazette, reviews 
the results of the General Mission to date, and 
makes the following sobering conclusions: 

There is no great interest in Catholicism, as 
such, in this country. In fact, probably for 80 
per cent of the people religion has become irrele- 
vant. 

Many Catholics themselves—even those who 
regularly attend Sunday Mass—have only a vague 
belief in the Faith. They attend Mass only through 
a kind of loyalty—or habit. The numbers of 
lapsed Catholics is ‘“‘colossal’’. 

Catholicism is only being “talked about” because of 
modern martyrs, like Cardinal Mindszenty. Fr. Heenan 
asks: What hope have we of trying to convert non- 


Catholics. First, he says, we must convert the con- 
verted. 


Cooperation 


(yes one-hundred delegates attended the 

two-day annual meeting of the cooperative 
societies in the three Maritime Provinces of Can- 
ada and New Foundland, conducted at Moncton, 
N.S. They represented 211 cooperatives, whose 
trading account for their last business year 
reached the sum of $7,900,000. An increase of 
$1,200,000 over the previous year. Merchandise 
and wool sales accounted for over $4,000,000 of 
the total turnover, with livestock trading the next 
highest. 


Banded together under the title Maritime Co-opera- 
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| tive Services, Ltd., the over 200 Organizations do not 
include many more in eastern Nova Scotia which have 
membership through regional wholesaling. 


A CORDING to an account published in the 
Casket of Antigonish, N. S., “The Roll of 
Cooperation in Rural Life’ made an engrossing 
topic of panel discussion for students of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier Seminarians Vacation School in Social 
Studies held at Tracadie late in the summer . 

An interesting sidelight of the discussion was the 
story of Mr. Gouthro, a Cape Breton coal miner for 
many years, who took to the land as a result of study- 
ing rural life in a miners’ study group. He told the 
meeting that six miners had made the study and of 
them four had taken land. A fifth member of the 
gtoup, hampered at first by financial considerations, 
would be taking a farm this fall, he said. 


Credit Unions 


ASKATCHEWAN credit unions’ combined as- 

sets reached $10,173,592 on June 30, the end 
of the second quarter of 1949, an increase of 
$1,272,011 over the total on March 31, according 
to a recent report released by the Minister of Co- 
operatives. 

Three new credit unions were incorporated dur’ng 
the three-month period, bringing the total in the Prov- 
ince to the all-time high of 221, while individual mem- 
bership increased during the three-month period from 
39,854 to 41,371. Share capital was reported at 
$6,659.434, up $813,457, deposits were $2,929,705 up 
$423,726. Unions’ cash assets were listed at $1,861,068. 


Cooperation Among Farmers 


| ews June a group of poultrymen in Lakewood, 
New Jersey, disgusted with the abuses heaped 
upon them by some dealers in the area in the 
marketing of their flocks, decided to organize 
themselves and study methods for improvement. 
The Atlantic Poultry Producers Cooperative As- 
sociation was formed and two months later the 
membership arranged for the renting of a stall 
in the live poultry terminal in Long Island City. 
The stall completed its first week of business on 
August 29 and handled approximately 60,000 
pounds of meat within that period. 

APPCO, as it will be known, receives shipments on 
consignments from non-members as well as members 
and hopes to be able to prove to other poultrymen 
similarly situated that its operation will fill a long stand- 
ing need in the industry for greater and more intimate 
farmer interest in the field of distribution. 
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Censorship 


HE French National Assembly has passed a 
measure, proposed by Andre Marie, former 
Minister of Justice, to provide strict controls over 
reading matter published for children and youth. 
Publications filled with gangster exploits, crime 
stories and immoral accounts will be banned. 
Commissions made up of educators, magistrates and 
family representatives will have the responsibility of 
designating which publications should be suppressed. 
Editors of publications which violate the ban will be 
punished with imprisonment and heavy fines. 


Slums 


OLERATION is one of the major crimes of a 

society guided by liberalistic principles and 
policies. In our country today out of all our city 
homes, nearly nine million are regarded as sub- 
standard. Either because the buildings themselves 
are bad or because they are in bad neighborhoods, 
some 30 million Americans are living in city 
houses, apartments, flats, tenements, shacks that 
are below reasonable standards of health, safety, 
decency or convenience. 

One mistake that many of us make is to think 
of slums as being mostly in our big cities. Ac- 
tually there are more of them in the smaller com- 
munities. The census of 1940 showed that 26 per 
cent of the city dwellings in metropolitan dis- 
tricts were in slums and blighted areas. But in 
urban places outside the metropolitan districts, 36 
per cent were in these substandard neighborhoods. 

Some cities have a much higher percentage of slums 
than others. Just before the war, San Francisco rated 
better than others with 12.1 per cent of its homes in 
slums and blighted areas, whereas Mobile, Alabama, 
had 56.4 per cent. Closer to average were Jersey City 
with 21.3 per cent and Portland, Oregon, with 17.3 
per cent. 


Wasteful Distribution 


NY Pei er eee production and consumption, 
plus wasteful methods of distribution add 
much to what is called “the high cost of living.” 
An open-minded industrialist, Mr. James F. Lin- 
coln, of the Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland, 
referred to the high cost of distribution in the 
address he delivered at the Fourth Annual Indus- 
trial Conference, conducted at Estes Park, Col., 
in July. “American Industry has made miracu- 
lous progress in reducing the cost of manufactur- 
ing of its products,” Mr. Lincoln said. “Little pro- 
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gress has been made in reducing the cost of mark- 
eting and selling these products. 

“At the present time, it costs the consumer more 
to have products sold to him than it does to pro- 
duce them. In many cases, it costs 10 times as 
much to distribute a product as it does to make it. 


“The next great step that will be taken in industry,” 
Mr. Lincoln continued, “is to find methods whereby 
the cost of distribution can be tremendously decreased. 
Obviously, the saving which will be made here will 
be much greater in extent and in effect than any prog- 
ress which can now be made in manufacturing. 

“If the same ingenuity is used in development of 
distribution as has been used in manufacturing, the 
price that the consumer pays for his products will be 
reduced by more than 40%, which means the standard 
of living will be immediately greatly increased.” 


Strikes 


TRIAL Examiner for the National Labor Re- 

lations Board found a local of the Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, C.1.O., guilty of restraint 
and coercion of employees by forcing a union 
member who went back to work during a strike 
to quit his job, after a hearing before what the 
Examiner termed a “Kangaroo Court.” He also 
found the union violated the Taft-Hartley Act 
by the use of violence and vandalism in the strike. 


The finding was made by Trial Examiner James A. 
Shaw in a case growing out of a strike of the Smelter 
Workers’ Union at the Columbus, Ohio, plant of the 
American Zinc Oxide Company. The charges were 
tiled by the International Chemical Workers Union, 
A.F.L., which signed a contract with the company Feb- 
ruary 1, 1949. The Smelter Workers’ Union had called 
its strike August 13, 1948, after the company an- 
nounced that it would not bargain with the Smelter 
Workers unless its officers filed non-Communist affi- 
davits. Picketing was still in progress in March, 1949. 


Apprenticeship 


TERS ENOTES of employer and labor 
organizations in the photo-engraving industry 
have formulated national standards of apprentice- 
ship for guidance in the development of skilled 
workers and in establishing local joint manage- 
ment-labor committees to direct apprenticeship 
programs. These standards are contained in a 
20-page booklet entitled, “National Apprentice- 
ship Standards for the Photo-Engraving Industry.” 
The standards have been adopted and sponsored by 

a special standing committee of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association and the executive board 


of the International Photo-Engravers’ Union of North 
America (AFL). 
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Religion in Schools 


N Dominion, a town in Nova Scotia, a daily 

religious instruction period has been introduced 
by the School Board. The religious instruction 
will be given children by the local clergy and 
classes will be held on a denominational basis 
during regular school hours. 

It was said by the School Board that this was provid- 
ed for in the provincial education act and that the town 


should take advantage of the provision to have religious 
instruction given the school children. 


Right to Bar Oleomargarine 


Afeete Government of Quebec now has the right, 
if it finds it advisable to use it, to regulate or 
ban the manufacture, importation, sale or posses- 
sion of oleomargarine or other butter substitutes. 
The bill granting this permission was passed early 
in March. 

The regulation of butter substitutes became a pro- 
vincial responsibility as the result of a recent decision 
by the Supreme Court. For several years, there has 
been disagreement in Canada on the Federal Govern- 
ment’s right to ban oleomargarine. The question was 
finally passed to the Supreme Court for decision, and 


in December it ruled that regulation of the product was 
a provincial matter. 


State Liquor Monopoly 


N the twelve months that ended on June 30, 

1948, the forty-six States which operate a liqour 
monopoly made an aggregate of $167,343,000. 
The net earnings represented by this sum resulted 
from sales of a total of $852,561,000. Pennsyl- 
vania, with sales of $189,668,000, made the larg- 
est profit, $38,205,000. Michigan was second with 
sales of $129,658,000 and net profit of $29,153,- 
000. Virginia was third with sales of $90,807,000 
and net income of $17,640,000. 


The other States having alcoholic beverage monopoly 
systems, in the order of their net income: 


State Net Sales Net Income 
OFT oe ae A en $129,170,000 $16,870,000 
Alabama 220 Dee 48,991,000 13,484,000 
West. Virpinia ’.22..uk 2a 45,236,000 9,657,000 
One eon Gai 4 gecko ened 41,185,000 9,273,000 
Iowa restetetecrneetenanednentneneoeerage 39,405,000 8,430,000 
Washington Jee pete Whe 53,021,000 7,798,000 
Maine 20 ees 19,842,000 4,803,000 
Uthincene te cat eee 12,125,000 3,804,000 
New Hampshire (552 ee otien 15,204,000 2,805,000 
Td ai sein art ok aia 10,943,000 2,700,000 
Montana eS Sere eee 14,895,000 2,516,000 
Wyoming: 2.5.a.55..theaee & 6,302,000 535,000 
Vermont’: jn eine ae 6,409,000 162,000 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


PROPAGANDA FOILED 
A Contribution to the Study of 


Prejudice and Intolerance 
By 


Fr. THEO. PLASSMEYER, O.F.M. 


VI. 


N EXT I decided to approach the task from the 
non-political angle. I submitted my predica- 
ment to my two friends in Washington, the Rev. 
Francis B. Steck, O.F.M., Ph.D., Prof. of Spanish- 
American history, at the Catholic University in 
Washington and Mr. Anthony B. Kenkel, known 
in Washington for his efficiency in research work 
for more than twenty years. Both of them had been 
students under me in their college days; and both 
at first answered enthusiastically, willing to show 
their gratitude to their former mentor; and both 
were hopeful of success. After some time, how- 
ever, both wrote regretfully that they would pre- 
fer to be excused to get this particular “chestnut” 
out of the fire for me.” Mr. Anthony Kenkel 
advised me that under present circumstances I had 
“better forget about the report”. Doctor Steck 
lauded my enterprise and suggested that I get a 
Senator interested in it, because “they have the 
power in Washington.”” That spelled the third 
failure for me. Never-the-less Doctor Steck’s 
remark about a Senator left me a silver lining. 
Only a few months previous the Hon. David I. 
Walsh, Senator of Massachusetts and chairman of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, had declared 
himself “under obligation to me for services ren- 
dered,” and had remarked expressly that I should 
never hesitate to apply to him for any service he 
might be able to give in return. To my mind he 
was the man for me; and I begged him to assist 
me in securing a copy of that report. I assured 
the Senator that in this attempt he could not pos- 
sibly expose himself to any embarrassment, nor 
the government; because the denouncement of the 
plot would vindicate the government which had 
done its duty to protect the innocent and to punish 
the guilty; and that the embarrassment, if there 
should be any, could only reflect on the over-zeal- 
ous and over-patriotic informers. He at once an- 
swered: ‘Shall be glad to obtain that copy for 
you.” But only a few days later he replied with 
much regret, quoting from a communication he 


had received from the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation: “Father Plassmeyer in. 
1921 (through Mr. W. H. Kerrick) and through 
the intercession of the Honorable Lawrence F. 
Arnold, Congressman from Illinois, in September 
1939 made a similar request of this Bureau. On 
these occasions due to the confidential nature of 
the material desired, it was not possible to comply 
with the request. In view of the existing Depart- 
mental Regulation, I regret that I shall be unable 
to supply Father Plassmeyer with a copy of the 
report to which he refers.” 

Now this reply was very polite and very final. 
It meant the definite failure of my attempts to 
obtain a copy of that famous report. However, 
it made me a good deal wiser. It gave me great 
satisfaction to have the official acknowledgment 
that the report is in the files at Washington and 
that I was not the only one who considered this 
report important. I knew, of course, that our 
government was unwilling to permit the use of a 
good deal of war material of a documentary na- 
ture; but I did not know that they would withhold 
information such as I was looking for, although 
requested for purposes of historical research. It 
may be wise to do so, and one would not find 
fault with a patriarchial government doing so. 
But it does seem a strange action at a time when 
we are so emphatically insisting on the virtues of 
democracy and the right of the people to deter- 
mine the course of action of their government 
and to know what the government does and con- 
templates. I must recognize that the then At- 
torney General, the Hon. Frank Murphy, abided 
by “Departmental Regulations” with characteris- 
tic conscientiousness. It has been suggested that 
I write directly to the President for the favor, 
whom we know not to be particularly hampered 
by Congressional regulations. But I have de- 
clined to do so. I decided to go along without 
the report, though it would have given additional 
force and dignity to my statements, had I been 
able to support them by quoting directly from that 
official document. As far as the factual contents 
of that state paper are concerned, they are well 
known to me. Ninety-five per cent of that infor- 
mation Mr. Kerrick obtained from me personally, 
and the other five per cent he got from sources 
to which I directed him. My diary will serve me 
in following the course of events correctly. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


The Investigation 


Going into the details of the investigation, I 
shall follow the course as mapped out by Mr. 
Kerrick. The first part covers Teutopolis in gen- 
eral. This comprised not only the people of the 
village and parish of Teutopolis, but the whole 
community of Americans of German descent that 
form a great part of the population of Effingham 
County. They, according to Mr. Kerrick’s in- 
structions, ““were the most dangerous pro-German 
group in the whole state of Illinois.” At the same 
time, however, it was understood that the town of 
Teutopolis was the hotbed and stormcenter of all 
the anti-American and pro-German plotting and 
agitation. Mr. Kerrick had come with authority 
to investigate the whole community regarding the 
troubles he might discover to exist and their caus- 
es, demand the surrender of all weapons from 
aliens and alien enemies, ferret out the ringlead- 
ers, make arrests as needed; in fact, take any 
measure he might deem necessary to safeguard 
the interests of the government. 


Specific Charges against the Whole Group 


All the people of this settlement were averse, 
- in their private and public life, to conform to the 
American ways of living, to our common lan- 
guage, customs, laws, etc. They failed to display 
a patriotic spirit on national holidays, such as 
Washington's birthday, Decoration day and the 
Fourth of July: no flags, no parades, no speeches, 
no demonstration of any kind. They did not enter 
into the spirit of our democratic institutions—thus 
they did not seem to be good loyal citizens: On 
the contrary, these German descendants seemed 
determined to perpetuate all the old and odd cus- 
toms of the fatherland of 80 to 90 years ago. 
Particularly, the German language was spoken in 
their homes and unduly emphasized in their 
schools and in their churches; they even harbored 
alien enemies amongst them. Finally the priests 
were the mainstay of this un-American attitude. 
And now Mr. Kerrick called on me to assist him 
to get to the bottom of this complex situation. 

A question: Mr. Kerrick, to my mind we are 
here confronted with accusations of assumed facts, 
which only recently appeared in the Newton 
Democrat, mostly as insinuations and heresay. 
This coincidence may be purely accidental; still 
it creates the suspicion that these insinuations form 
the basis of the accusations. Anyway the charges 
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are grave and many. But I think that I am able 
to explain them and hope to do so to your com- 
plete satisfaction. Would you have time and pa- 
tience enough, Mr. Kerrick, to listen to me? 

Mr. Kerrick: Father Plassmeyer, I realize that 
the situation is charged with danger and I feel 
that I must give you all the time you may need. 
My time is yours. Please proceed. 

My explanation: Thank you, Mr. Kerrick. To 
begin with, we must remember that we are here 
dealing with a large group of Low Germans, 
typical Anglo-Saxons. And ever since these people 
appear in history, they have been known to be 
honest, conservative, strong-willed, and tenacious 
in adhering to their religious and racial traditions. 
Caesar, Charlemagne and Bismarck made the ex- 
perience that they were such; they are such today. 
In these traits, I think, we have the key for the so- 
lution of our problem; and we shall find that they 
are so far from being a menace to our government, 
that they are a positive asset. 

Now, then, if it is claimed that these people are 
“averse” to conform to our American way of liv- 
ing and to enter into the spirit of our democratic 
institutions, I would call that a mistake, a misun- 
derstanding. Only to one thing they are ‘‘averse,” 
yes, even “‘adverse;” and that is to a change in 
their religion, this phase is out of our discussion. 
But “averse” to adopt our way of living and “‘de- 
termined” to stay aloof from our civic and political 
functions? No, they are not that. These emi- 
grants from the fatherland came into this coun- 
try to become Americans; and they meant it. True 
they may have been slow in the past in this process 
of being Americanized; that is due to their ideal- 
ism and their conservative character, and to the 
fact that we are dealing with such a large ethno- 
logical body. But they are making good in this 
educational process, they cannot resist the action 
of our great national melting pot. Nothing could 
illustrate this point better than the celebration of 
Decoration day. These people, as Catholics, have 
for centuries observed their Decoration day an- 
nually on the 2nd of November. And I wish, Mr. 
Kerrick, you could witness that celebration: the 
crowded church, the vast procession to the ceme- 
tery, the sermon, the decorated graves,—you 
would realize what a grip these memorial services 
for the dead have on their souls and what edu- 
cational, cultural, moral and political values they 
represent. With all that, we leaders of the people 
have not neglected to introduce them into observ- 
ing our national Decoration day. Our success you 
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have seen with your own eyes hardly two hours 
ago. You have seen the parade, the flowers, the 
Stars and Stripes that decorate the homes and 
wave from our schools and from the tower of our 
church. And Mr. Kerrick, with all due respect 
for you as the representative of our government, 
we are not making this display to honor your visit, 
because we could not possibly anticipate your 
coming. And this same reverential sentiment 
towards the departed you will find to prevail in 
all neighboring parishes. 

Now, Mr. Kerrick, let me ask you, do you think 
that it would have been wise for me, as the pastor 
of this large rural congregation, in this process 
of popular education, to discourage and gradually 
to discontinue this religious celebration, and urge 
more strenuously the observance of the national 
holiday? Would I not have irritated the idealism 
and deep-rooted sentiments of my people? What 
would have been the consequences? A gradual 
neglect of the religious concept and a non-observ- 
ance of the national holiday, and a citizenry less 
patriotic. Again, as I said before, our people may 
have been slow heretofore in holding parades 
with band music, in staging demonstrations with 
patriotic speeches, in waving flags, etc., on our 
national holidays, because they are not of a de- 
monstrative character—I better not mention to 
our youngsters that there is a lack of firecrackers 
on the Fourth of July. But, Mr. Kerrick, what 
constitutes a loyal citizen and genuine patriot? 
Is it such external trappings as the waving of flags, 
the shouting of hurrah, and the displaying of fire- 
works? Or is it not rather the exercise of solid, 
sterling civic virtue; that the people conscien- 
tiously observe the laws of the country? Pay their 
taxes? Cast their vote to the last man? Raise 
God-fearing families? And furnish more than 
their quota of soldiers in case of war? If the for- 
mer traits is what counts in the balance, then we 
are found wanting, I admit; if it is the latter, 
then the people of our community rank second 
to none in the land. 


An Abuse 

I freely admit that there existed in this town 
for years what was rightly considered an abuse; 
saloons open practically all Sunday and stores open 
at least part time, for the farmers. This was a 
custom hanging over from pioneer days, when it 
was almost impossible for farmers that lived ten 
and more miles away to come in, except Sundays; 
the means of transportation were poor and the 
roads at times almost impassable. After conditions 


a 


had improved, I heard pastors inveigh against this 
abuse; but in vain. These small businessmen in 
a rural district, with their unsophisticated outlook 
upon life, failed to grasp that which was perfectly 
legitimate on weekdays, and once upon a time 
also on Sundays, should now be wicked on the 
Lord’s day. But I wish to state to the credit of the 
parties concerned that, when I took the occasion 
of our recent disturbances to point out to them 
that this very abuse was one of the main reasons 
of the prejudices against us, and that, in conse- 
quence of improved roads and transportation, this 
local custom was uncalled for, the merchants and 
saloonkeepers had the good sense to discontinue 
this antiquated practice. That is out, and I can 
guarantee that it is out for good. 


Mr. Kerrick: Father, so far you have vindicated 
your people to my perfect satisfaction. What 
about the German language being unduly empha- 
sized ? 


Myself: Thank you, Mr. Kerrick, for the com- 
pliment. With your permission, however, Mr. 
Kerrick, I would prefer to take up the language 
question together with the attitude of the priests 
and dispose first of some of the “obnoxious hab- 
its, customs’ etc., in the private life of these 
folks. 

Mr. Kerrick: Very well, Father. 


Myself: There is no doubt about it, Mr. Ker- 
rick, that our present generation still observes some 
practices and customs, partly social and partly re- 
ligious, which their forebears brought along from 
the fatherland: and this being such a large com- 
munity, they were easily perpetuated. These are 
customs observed at their weddings, barn raising, 
threshing and other gatherings. These are the 
occasions when they may drink beer, dance, sing 
their old folk-songs and, in general, make merry. 
But, Mr. Kerrick, our good Congressman, the 
Hon. M. D. Foster, not only knows about them, 
but he loves to attend them and to take part in 
them. He sees in them no harm to our country; 
he encourages our people to maintain these tradi- 
tions for their social and cultural values. Now if 
our Congressman does not see in all this anything 
unpatriotic, why should these celebrations be a 
cause of alarm to anybody ? 


Wooden Shoes 


And why should the ever-recurring wooden 
shoes arouse such a suspicion? I have lived in 
this community for many years and mingled with 
the people. But the only real ones I have ever 
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seen were on the feet of old “Kleen” (Carolina) 
Weber, a withered beauty of some seventy years, 
who lives about four miles south of town and 
still operates her little farm with her loyal Rosin- 
ante. Then there are some miniature ones to be 
seen today yet on display in the show window of 
Wessel and Fuelle’s store. Old George Deymann 
makes them and sells them as souvenirs to tourists, 
to make a little spending money. Poor innocent 
things! Why should they be dangerous to our 
well established democratic institutions! 


The Language Question 


We come now to the discussion of the language 
question. Is it a fact that German is unduly em- 
phasized in our schools and in our churches? And 
if so, what part do the Catholic priests play in it? 
I think, Mr. Kerrick, that I am well acquainted 
with the whole situation. I know all the priests 
of this deanery, some twenty of them. More than 
half of them are Americans, some are of Ger- 
man and the others of Irish descent. Of the older 
ones, five are from Germany, one from Belgium 
and one from Holland. But they are all scholar- 
ly men, wholesouled Americans and all preach 
fluently in English. At our meetings we have 
repeatedly discussed the question to what extent 
German should still be used. I can assure you, 
Mr. Kerrick, that these German priests did not 
come here as agents of the Kaiser; they are not 
in sympathy with the Prussian regime; nor did 
they come to make propaganda for any Kultur 
or Pan-Germanism. They came here to promote 
the spiritual welfare of their countrymen and the 
language is only a’means to that end. Hence, 
when dealing with the older people, these priests 
use German, because German is the language of 
the heart of the older people, but when dealing 
with the younger element, they speak English. 
We feel that the merging of languages we may 
safely leave to our great national melting pot, and 
that it would be a pedagogical mistake to use any 
undue influence either to retard or accelerate the 
process. 

Teutopolis Leads 

Since Teutopolis (our village) is supposed to 
lead in these matters, let me point out to you, 
Mr. Kerrick, the measures we are adopting to 
solve this problem. It will shed light upon the 
attitude of the whole group. I was appointed 
pastor of this parish in August, 1912. Opening 
our schools in September, I found the anomaly 
that no German was taught in the lower grades, 
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but some easy German in the higher grades. We 
had no high school. And yet I was to teach re- 
ligion in German. It was boredom for me and 
the children. Hence when the second semester 
began, I changed, to the delight of the children, 
the religious instructions from German to Eng- 
lish. At the same time I introduced more English 
religious services, taught Sunday school in English 
and preached more sermons in English. When 
we organized our high school and the law re- 
quired of us that another modern language be 
taught besides English, the Sisters were in favor 
of French, but Mr. Francis G. Blair, our state 
superintendent of schools, urged German. He 
pointed out that in this way we would accomplish 
more, there still being a good deal of German 
amongst our people; and that from the cultural 
and commercial angle, German possessed as much 
value as any other modern language. And that is 
our status today: no German in the grades; Ger- 
man in the curriculum of our high school; more 
English in our Church services. You see, then, 
Mr. Kerrick, it can be only a question of a few 
years and everything will be English, except what 
may be taught in our high school. In this way 
our people contribute their.best spiritual values 
to the development of the genius of our great 
commonwealth. To my mind that is the very 
best that can be done under prevailing circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Kerrick: Father Plassmeyer, . 

Myself: Excuse me, Mr. Kerrick, for one mo- 
ment. There is one more point upon which I 
would like to touch. We are told that even the 
diet habits of our people are looked upon as un- 
American. To be sure, they drink some beer, eat 
sauerkraut, sauerkraut and spareribs, cottage 
cheese, schinken (famous Westphalian ham), and 
pumpernickel. But what about it? Is not this the 
kind of food, that, according to the latest find- 
ings of our dieticians and of the laboratories of 
our public health institutions, contains all the 
calories and vitamins that are required to pro- 
duce the healthy young men we need for our army 
and navy. The looks of our young men seem to 
substantiate these claims. Anyway it would seem 
to me that, if all the young men of our land had 
been nourished with such food, there would be 
less reason for the alarm which our draft boards 
seem to experience already over the large number 
of boys who must be rejected, because they are 
physically unfit for the strenuous services to be 
rendered in the army and in the navy. 

(Continued, 2nd col., next page) 
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McCracken, Geo. E. Ph.D., Arnobius of Sicca. The Case 
Against the Pagans, Vol. II, Newman Press, 
Maryland, 1949. $3.25. 

Gassner, Rey. Jerome. The Canon of the Mass. 
der Book Co., St. Louis, $5. 


Her- 


Reviews 

Saunders, Daniel J., S.J. Reason to Revelation. St. 
Louis, Mo., B. Herder Book Company, $3.50. 
LE the subjectmatter and boundaries of Apolo- 

getics are somewhat uncertain and disputed, not 
the slightest doubt exists that its central theme is and 
must be the supernatural revelation made to mankind by 
Christ the Son of God. The pivotal point is the Di- 
vinity of Christ. Once this basic truth has been estab- 
lished Catholic teaching rests on an impregnable founda- 
tion and all other matters pertaining to Faith follow 
with logical necessity. Only Divine Authority can make 
an absolute claim on human reason and submission. 
Hence Apologetics must lead from reason to revelation. 

It is with this fundamental question, the very heart 
of Christianity, that the volume under consideration 
deals. It omits those philosophical doctrines which 
are known as the preambles of faith, and rightly so, for 
apologetics is not addressed to the atheist but to those 
who accept a divine government of the world. Nor 
does it enter into a discussion of the constitution and 
structure of the Church for this topic belongs to Dog- 
matic Theology strictly speaking. It does, however, 
create a presumption that Christ has not left the preser- 
vation and propagation of His doctrine to mere chance 
but has made appropriate provision for its perpetuation. 
Truth that has actually come from heaven, that is neces- 
sary for the salvation of men, that transcends reason 
and, therefore, cannot be adequately safeguarded by 
reason, could not be allowed to float in the air but 
would have to be anchored solidly and firmly in a 
Divine institution which in some manner continues 
Christ’s presence on earth among men. 

Our age needs salvation. It can find this only in 
Christ and the sincere acceptance of the message which 
He brought from heaven. But return to Christ pre- 
supposes belief in His Divinity, and for great numbers 
in our days He is only a man of heroic stature or a 
mere myth. The author’s clear restatement of the 
proofs for the Divinity of Christ is timely and the 
popular character of the presentation will gain many 


readers. 
C. BRUEHL 


LITURGICAL MEDITATIONS For the Entire Year. 
By The Sisters of Saint Dominic. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1949. Two Vol- 
umes, Pp. 1020. $10. 

Sisters, as well as priests, religious and devout lay- 
men, will welcome LITURGICAL MEDITATIONS to 
enable them to bring the spiritual exercises of the day 
into accord with the Official Prayer and Sacrifice of the 
day. As the Liturgy was being re-learned and the 
richness of this spiritual heritage was being uncovered, 
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many souls were disconcerted by the inconsistency of 
meditating on, e.g. forbearance on Laetare Sunday. 
There is often an aimlessness and dissipation of spiri- 
tual energies in our exercises unless they are coordinated 
and unified through the daily message of Mother Church 
in the Divine Office and Holy Mass. Seeking a solu- 
tion many turned to the text of the Missal or Office 
with varying success. Less fortunate were those living 
in Communities where the meditation is read for all. 
The Community itself was hard pressed to find suitable 
material. Liturgical Meditations admirably satisfies this 
need and will be gratefully received by all who wish to 
bring their meditation into harmony with the thought 
of the day’s Liturgy. 

The meditations, given in three divisions for each 
day, follow the Temporal and Sanctoral Cycles of the 
Sacred Year. Based on the Gospel or the Epistle of 
the Mass, each meditation invites reflection on a chosen 
text, the three points developing briefly the principle 
thoughts presented by Mother Church. The brief, di- 
rect and refreshingly positive applications to religious 
life flow with ease as conclusions from the scene or les- 
son of the Gospel and Epistle. The meditations as a 
whole present a rich treasury of spiritual thought and 
inspiration that should serve as an invaluable guide to 
the experienced, advanced Religious as well as the 
Novice. The work is again proof that the Liturgy is 
the primary and indispensable source of the full Chris- 
tian spirit. 

In the meditations for the Temporal Cycle one might 
have preferred a more thorough development of the 
Mysteries of Redemption. To this reviewer the spir- 
itual gaze turns inward too quickly, whilst the Sunday 
or Feast invites us to look intently upon Christ. Sacred 
Liturgy chooses its readings not only to teach virtues 
but to present a mystery, a phase of the redemptive work, 
which is operative in the souls of the participating faith- 
ful. The meditations emphasize rather the lessons to 
be learned, the virtues to be practiced in our ascent to 
God. 

The including of the Saints of the Dominican Order 
is understandable since the Meditations have been pre- 
pared by and for the Dominican Sisters. Other Com- 
munities would have better served had the authors fol- 
lowed the Roman Missai, adding a Dominican suppli- 
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(Continuation from page 242) 

Mr. Kerrick: Father Plassmeyer, I admire your 
sound outlook upon life. You should have been 
a lawyer; better yet, a lawmaker in Washington. 

Myself: Mr. Kerrick, you flatter me. During 
my student years I did love to attend court sessions 
to listen to the pleadings of lawyers, and the old 
spectacular county and state conventions to hear 
political speeches; but the oratorical fireworks of 
lawyers and politicians never held any attraction 
for me. 
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Calif.; William A. Boerger, St. Cloud, Minn.; 
T. J. Arnold, Little Rock, Ark.; Charles Kabis, 
Newark, N. J. 

Board of Directors: Frank C. Gittinger, San Antonio, 
Texas; Richard F. Hemmerlein, New York; Dr. 
Gordon Tierney, Minnesota; Dr. B. N. Lies, Kan- 
sas; Frank Stuerzer, California; Charles P. 
Kraft, Irvington, N. J.; Edward J. Hesse, Wat- 
erbury, Conn.; Max Nack, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Hon. Presidents, John Eibeck, Pittsburgh; Frank C. 
Blied, Madison, Wis.; Wm. H. Siefen, New Haven, 
Conn.; J. M. Aretz, St. Paul, Minn. 


Committee on Social Action 


orary Chairman, Most Rey. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of anaes N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, August Springob, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Albert J. Sattler, New York), Na Xs 
C. V..President; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony 4 ie Strauss, 
St. Charles, Mo.; Rey. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pas 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Rudolph B. Schuler, St. Louis, Mo.; F 
Wm. Heckenkamp, Quincy, Ill.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D., 
Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex 
Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N. Y.; F. P. Kenkel, 
Director, Central Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in The Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and The Cath. Bookman) is published by 
the Central Bureau. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert 
Dobie, 26 Tilton St., New Haven 11, Conn. 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Reports and news intended for publication in Socal 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


CCV's RELIEF FOR REFUGEES 


Wiikey is indeed an immense problem of a tragic na- 
ture, the eviction of twelve million people of Ger- 
man blood from all parts of Eastern Germany and South- 
eastern Europe, has at last been brought to the attention 
of the American people. The Holy Father referred to 
it in the course of an audience granted the members of 
Congress, who had gone to Castle Gondolfo, the Pope’s 
summer residence. Moreover, Most Reverend Bishop 
A. J. Muench, Apostolic Visitator in Germany, wrote 
regarding them, after he had visited Schleswig-Holstein, 
into which Province a large number of these exiles have 
been crowded. While suggesting that the members 
of the CCVA and NCWU should help to relieve the 
distress of these poor people, the Bishop explains: 

“The want among expellees and refugees continues 
to be great, as I had occasion to observe with my own 
eyes on a trip to several camps that shelter these poor 
people, men, women and children. 

“Winter clothing is before all badly needed. Also 
underwear, woolen socks, blankets and coverlets. These 
people have little or nothing and winter is approaching 
fast. Hence, I believe it imperative that packages and 
bales of clothing should be sent over here at the earliest 
Opportunity.” 

Bishop Muench has asked Mrs. Rohman, President 
of the NCWU, to get in touch with individual groups 
in order that the work may be begun without further 
delay. 


Parcel Post consignments are to be addressed: 


Rev. Alfred Schneider 

Cralog—Public Welfare Branch APO 807 

U. S. Army c/o Postmaster, New York— 

FOR REFUGEES 

In case these instructions are followed parcels may 
weigh up to seventy pounds. Of course, the articles 
should be contained in a strong carton and the carton 
well secured by a heavy cord. In addition, other Post 
Office regulations must be observed. Local Postmasters 
will furnish the necessary instructions. 

Bishop Muench suggests that each shipment contain 
the name and address of the donors, together with a 
few brief words expressing the sentiment of the sender. 
As for instance: “‘Heartiest greetings from a fellow Cath- 
olic in the United States. Please acknowledge receipt 
of this package.” Of course, it is preferable to write 
this in German. 


Soon after his visits to the areas of Germany where 
the refugees and expellees are living under over- 
crowded conditions in camps, bunkers, etc., Most Rev. 
Aloisius J. Muench, Apostolic Visitator in Germany, 
wrote to individuals and organizations in our country 


_ Suggesting immediate action to supply, particularly cloth- 


ing, for these unfortunate people. President Albert 
Sattler, of New York, at once contacted the Presidents 
of our State Branches in the east, hoping to obtain an 
immediate flow of packages of clothing from points 
in our country nearer to Germany, since the winter 
months are fast approaching. Mr. Sattler also ad- 
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dressed the State Convention of the CU of Pennsyl- 
vania in Bethlehem with the same intention. He has 
also asked all State Branches of CCVA to engage in this 
work of mercy. The New York City Branch planned 
a clothing drive for this charitable endeavor. More- 
over, earlier in the year the-CV of New York sent 
$1,134.87 to Bishop Muench, with the request the 
money be used for relief purposes according to his 
discretion. Recently his Excellency informed Mr. Sat- 
tler that he was using the contribution for the benefit 
of the unfortunate expellees living under deplorable 
conditions in Schleswig-Holstein, where he had recent- 
ly visited. The members of the New York organization 
are pleased to have been able to assist the Bishop in this 
worthy cause. 


Requests and Acknowledgments 
ANC ILe gifts for the Relief Fund come to us in drib- 


bles, letters of the following nature are received 
with every foreign mail. 

The writer is Fr. John Reif, O.S.F.S., of St. Paul’s 
Home at Neuoetting in Bavaria. Having informed us 
of his recent transfer to the institution just referred to, 
the writer states: 

“The Home shelters three-hundred-sixty seriously ill 
people, all of them incurable. Many of them suffer 
from multiplex sclerosis; others are paralyzed. Their 
ages range from five years to ninety years! The insti- 
tution harbors blind people, cripples and feeble minded 
individuals. The whole constitutes a picture of misery 
and horror. Our patients come from all parts of Ger- 
many and the State grants no assistance, while it is 
impossible for private charity to help all.” 

“If I,” the letter continues, “‘call your attention to 
this house of pain and sorrow, I do so out of priestly 
solicitude and pity for those unfortunate people. Pos- 
sibly you may be able to recommend us to charitable 
souls. Tell people that St. Paul’s Home is burdened 
with a debt of 70,000 marks, a load which it is unable 
to carry itself alone.” 


One of the most pitiful letters among the many that 
have reached the Central Bureau in recent weeks was 
addressed to us by a little girl, a refugee, who resides 
with an old aunt in Brunswick. The child is thirteen 
years old, but has suffered a tragedy which must have 
left her with terrible memories. Together with her 
mother, brothers and sisters this girl, her Christian name 
is Edeltraud, was buried in a bombed home. All of her 
relatives were killed while she found herself impris- 
oned in what appeared to her a dark cave where, for- 
tunately, she found sugar and a few bottles of wine. On 
such fare the child subsisted for nine weeks. Having 
fled into Western Germany, both her aunt and her- 
self receive a few marks of poor relief. 

Her Pastor writes: ‘Little Edeltraud, whose Pastor 
I am, is indeed in a pitiable situation. I cannot help, 
because I am providing for two thousand refugee Cath- 
olics scattered over fifteen villages. Please, please, 
should it be possible for you to help, send her some 
underwear. She is a faithful Catholic child who on 
Sundays walks ten kilometers with her aunt to attend 
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Holy Mass. Also add a few pieces of underwear for 
the old lady. You will perform a real work of charity 
in this particular case. I really should ask your assist- 
ance for two thousand refugees. But I will desist in the 
hope that you will help aid me sufficiently in this case. 


We hope the following communication may result in 
a gift for the destitute exiles who have appealed to 
the Bureau. It is a woman who writes: 

“Having spoken to a friend about the condition of 
want we are suffering, she gave me your address. I am 
sixty-one years old and my husband is seventy years 
of age. He has been in the hospital for seven weeks. 
We receive a small monthly allowance out of public 
funds, sixty-nine marks (about $14.50). From this 
sum is deducted seventy pfennig a day for the care of 
my husband, while our room rent is eleven marks. Con- 
sequently we have little left to live on. Moreover, my 
husband is located in the city and I must travel by auto- 
bus whenever I wish to visit him at the Hospital. There- 
fore, I appeal to you for help.” 

“Our home was in Upper Silesia, where we owned a 
nice farm; we have lost everything. - We were forced to 
leave in the middle of the night and could take very 
little with us; at present we lack the means to buy what 
we are permitted to purchase on Ration-Cards. Thus 
far I have been able to manage things by economizing, 
but through the illness of my husband we are now in 
want.” 

The contents of the letter is fully verified by the 
local Catholic vicar, who writes: “These people are ex- 
cellent Catholics. The account accords with the facts.” 


From the Convent of Dominican Sisters at Bad 
Worishofen, made famous by Father Kneipp, came 
the following communication: 

“The Sister in charge of the garden was made very 
happy by the large assortment of seeds. Here with us 
seeds are very expensive and frequently not good. I 
personally feel happy that you should have remembered 
us once more. There are so many people who come to the 
door of the Convent asking for aid, because the num- 
ber of the unemployed is so great, due to the scarcity 
of money. Hence, we are most grateful for the aid 
you have extended to us in the past.” 


From the Ruhr Valley a priest, whom we have pre- 
viously assisted, has written us: 

“I beg you from the bottom of my heart for aid for 
my sick people. The famine is over, it is true, but we 
still lack so much, particularly things needed for the 
sick. Hence, I beg of you to send me from time to 
time a food package for my sick people. I thank you 
sincerely that you have aided me so frequently in the 
past. Each week I read a Mass for my benefactors.” 


“Let me acknowledge receipt of a “CARE package’, 
writes a woman refugee on September 27, adding: “I 
was really surprised when the package, weighing 14 
kilog., was delivered to me. I feel deeply in your debt. 
I believe you will understand that a gift of this kind 
rarely comes to a mother of seven children, especially 
one who is entirely without means. So let me thank 
you once more for your great goodness and help.” 
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A Revealing Journey 


ee honorary President of the Natl. Cath. Women’s 
Union, Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr has recently returned 
to her native New York after a four-weeks sojourn in 
Europe. The report of her impressions, published in 
October issue of the NCWU’s “Bulletin” (p. 193-94) 
provides considerable insight into the conditions pre- 
vailing in Germany which the Bureau has endeavored 
to bring to our readers’ attention in the past few years. 
It was particularly the poverty of the people and the 
frightful destruction caused by the war left a lasting 
impression upon the American visitor. 

Mrs., Lohr attended the Catholic Day observance at 
Bochum, Germany, on September 5. Here she met 
Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench and several members 
of the German hierarchy, including Cardinal Frings. 
She also consulted with representatives of the ‘‘Caritas- 
verband” and the ‘‘Frauenbund’”’,, official Catholic agen- 
cies, whose officers were particularly grateful for the 
assistance to German women and mothers provided by 
the Infant Clothing Campaign sponsored by the 
NCWU. In addition to Bochum, Mrs. Lohr also visit- 
ed and addressed groups of people in about fourteen 
other German cities along the Rhine and as far south- 
east as Munich. 

The American traveller also went to Rome and was 
made happy by the privilege of a special audience with 
the Holy Father, who at the time was in residence at 
Castel Gondolfo. She spoke to His Holiness of the 
efforts and charitable activities of the CCVA and the 
NCWU, and he graciously imparted his blessing on the 
officers and members of both organizations. 

Summing up her experiences, Mrs. Lohr states in 
the account published if the ‘Bulletin’: ‘The value of 
my impressions and the information I obtained cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. I have acquired a new 
sense of economy and thrift. I learned to fully appre- 
ciate that we in this country are living in the lap of 
luxury.” 


Chaplains’ Need of Rosaries 
N O European country, outside of Russia, had as 


large a number of men under arms in peace time, 
prior to the First World War, as thas our country to- 
day. There are, of course, among the men in the service 
a large number of Catholics and the Army, Navy and 
Air Force are well supplied with Chaplains. In many 
cases they discover the recruits to be poorly instructed 
and without prayer books or rosaries. These, they feel, 
they must supply, but they cannot do so from their 
own means, because the demand is so great. 
A letter addressed to the Bureau on October 13th by 
a Chaplain in the Air Force will further explain the 
situation: 
“Please accept my cordial thanks for the rosaries you 
sent me. I needed them badly; it is deplorable that so 
many Catholic parents permit their sons to leave home 
without rosaries, in fact, without religious articles of 
any kind. I shall be happy to receive any religious ma- 
terial you may be able to furnish me. My “religious 
fund” is so meager as to require my own means to 
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procure such essentials as altar wine, candles, pamph- 
lets, etc. Hence I am delighted with the rosaries and 
can use as many as you can send.” 

Other Chaplains write in a similar strain; unfortun- 
ately few of our members seem to remember this import- 
ant activity of the Bureau. Donations for the Chap- 
lains’\ Aid Fund are few and far between. 


Visitors 


O more welcome visitor came to the Bureau in re- 

cent weeks than Mr. Harry Donahue, President 
of the Catholic Central Society of New Jersey. He 
proved truly interested in the CV, the Bureau, the Li- 
brary, and also St. Elizabeth Day Nursery. This insti- 
tution he visited in company of his wife. 

Mrs. Donahue and a friend were particularly im- 
pressed by the services the Day Nursery renders mothers 
and their children. They realize that similar institutions, 
conducted under Catholic auspices, are badly needed in 
some of the industrial cities of New Jersey. Therefore 
they collected as much information on the subject as 
is possible in the course of one visit on the needs that 
St. Elizabeth Day Nursery meets and the policies the 
management pursues. 

Mr. Donahue, on the other hand, in the course of a 
conference with Rev. Fr. Suren and the Director of the 
Bureau asked for information on the program of the CV 
and the Bureau's activities. He had not previously been 
made aware of the far-flung field of action cultivated by 
our institution. Mr. Donahue left well satisfied with 
the results of his visit. ; 


N ecrology : 


N the month of October two of our staunchest life 

members were called by death. Mr. Michael Mohr, 
K.S.G., in his farm home in St. Mark’s Parish near Wi- 
chita, Kansas, and Mr. Frank Stifter at Carnegie, near 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Both have been absent from our na- 
tional conventions in recent years, because of failing 
health. 

Mr. Michael Mohr had his railroad ticket and Pull- 
man reservation in his possession, intending to under- 
take the journey to Newark, N. J., where the CV met 
in 1946. However, his physician at the last moment 
advised against his traveling and a year later the fatal 
disease from which he suffered would not permit even 
the thought of his participating in the Chicago Con- 
vention. The patient’s suffering became aggravated as 
time passed until death called him, on October 4. 

From St. Mark’s Church, where Mr. Mohr had wor- 
shipped since he came to America almost sixty years ago, 
his mortal remains were carried into the graveyard to 
be laid away in consecrated soil on October 6. The 
closing ceremonies had been preceded by a Solemn 
Pontifical Mass of Requiem, celebrated by Most Rev. 
Mark K. Carroll, Bishop of Wichita. Bishop Carroll 
also reviewed the life of this truly outstanding man of 
character in his address to a crowded church. “We 
have lost a valiant Catholic crusader from our midst,” 
the speaker said. ‘We will miss Michael Mohr who 
has always been the champion of those Christian doc- 
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trines and principles which constitute our Holy Cath- 
olic faith. But even above his zealous apostolate, the 
gteatest tribute to Michael Mohr in heaven will be that 
he was a good Catholic father. He was first the in- 
spirational head of his own good home and then went 
forth to further deepen the cause of Christian principles 
in political and social fields.’ 

Mr. Mohr was born eighty years ago on the Mosel 
in the former Electorate of Traves, where his forebears 
had been vintners for centuries. The people of that 
tegion were staunchly Catholic and also self-reliant. 
Because he was one of many children, and realizing 
the parental patrimony did not suffice to supply all 
of them with a living, he decided to immigrate to 
America where he had an uncle. Thus it came about 
that he settled in St. Mark’s Parish, where death found 
him. His native intelligence, good common sense and 
the willingness to work hard made of him one of the 
most successful and prosperous farmers in that part of 
Kansas. He at one time owned as many as five farms, 
which are now in possession of his children. But he 
never forgot the obligations the possession of wealth 
entails. Ultimately his sound sense of Chritian solidar- 
ity made of him, to quote Bishop Carroll, “a valiant 
Catholic crusader.”’ As such he took deep interest in the 
Central Verein and its Kansas Branch. For the Central 
Bureau he had a particular love; Social Justice Review 
possessed no more zealous reader than the late Mr. Mohr. 

The deceased was particularly blessed in the choice 
of his life’s companion, the late Mrs. Mary Mohr, nee 
Betzen; a kindly and deeply religious woman who ex- 
ercised over the fiery spirit of her powerfully-built hus- 
band a salutary influence. While one son preceded the 
father in death a few years ago, there survive him an- 
other son, Mr. Peter Mohr, and five daughters. Two 
of these, Mrs. Josephine Strunk and Miss Catherine 
Mohr, were their father’s faithful companions and nurs- 
es ever since the death of his wife. 

Finally the honors that came to this upright Catholic 
should also be noted. He was probably the only Cath- 
olic farmer in the world to be accorded Knighthood by 
the Holy See. In 1943, Mr. Michael Mohr was ap- 
pointed a Knight of St. Gregory. In the same year 
Sacred Heart College of Wichita conferred upon him 
the Catholic Action Medal annually awarded by the 
institution to an outstanding Catholic individual in the 
Diocese of Wichita. 


In 1938 a group of our members on the way by auto 
from Pittsburgh to Bethlehem, Pa., to attend the Central 
Verein Convention, met with a serious accident. One of 
the men, Mr. Hess, Secretary of the Catholic Knights 
of St. Gregory, was killed; several others were serious- 
ly injured, among them Mr. Frank Stifter, of Carnegie. 
Since then he has not participated in many of our an- 
nual meetings, but his interest in the CV of Pennsyl- 
vania, and one of our strongest units, the Catholic 
Knights of St. George, never waned. This good man 
was called by death early in October, and a solemn Mass 
of Requiem was celebrated for the repose of his soul in 
Holy Cross Church, Pittsburgh, south side, on October 
11. Rev. Frank R. Stifter, a son of the deceased, was 


celebrant. : 
Mr. Stifter, who was seventy-one years old at the time 
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of his death, came to our country from Vienna in Aus- 
tria, in 1884. He has been a resident of Carnegie for 
almost fifty years and for a large part of that time he 
had been engaged as a building contractor, specializ- 
ing in masonry of all kinds. In addition, he devoted a 
good deal of time to Catholic organizations. He was 
Supreme Trustee of the Catholic Knights of St. George 
for twenty-seven years and secretary of one of its 
Branches for forty-two. In addition, he was a director 
of the Knights Life Insurance Company and for thirty 
years President of the Chartiers Valley Building and 
Loan Association. As a member of St. Joseph’s Parish 
at Carnegie, he was active both in the St. Vincent de 
Paul and Holy Name Societies. 

Like Mr. Mohr, Mr. Frank Stifter was an interested 
and active participant in the deliberations of the com- 
mittees on resolutions of every CV convention attend- 
ed by him. While Mr. Mohr was particularly interest- 
ed in rural problems, Mr. Stifter paid greater attention 
to labor problems. Both of these men spoke their minds 
freely and contributed a good deal to make of the ses- 
sions of the committee on resolutions veritable social 
study courses. There survive Mrs. Carrie Hahn Stifter, 
the widow and, besides Father Stifter, another son, 
Lawrence, of Carnegie. 


Leagues Solve Local Problems 


E have often referred in these columns to the 

important social purpose that can be served by 
district leagues of the CCVA, organized in local sections 
of our country. Such leagues offer the medium for the 
exercise of self help and mutual help of far-reaching 
importance. An instance of such efforts to solve a 
local problem by an organization of farmers is demon- 
strated in the case of a meeting called on September 
5 by about 30 Catholic farmers, fathers of families, 
who live north of Hallettsville, Texas. The delegation 
met with the board of the Hallettsville Independent 
School District in order to come to an understanding on 
why the public school busses would not transport Cath- 
olic children attending Sacred Heart School, in Halletts- 
ville, during the current school year. 

After some discussion, and having communicated by 
telephone with the State Department of Education, it 
seemed that some members of the Hallettsville public 
school board were under the impression, based on inter- 
pretation of the provisions of the Gilmer-Aiken law, 
that the district might lose the greater portion of its 
state revenues if children attending religious schools 
were transported by public school busses. This impres- 
sion is erroneous; State and local school officials now 
agree that there is no prohibition against transportation 
of parochial school children, and that the coutse of 
future action is clearly in the hands of the local board. 

It is now hoped that children attending the parochial 
and high school in Hallettsville will be furnished this 
public welfare service, thus granting the Catholic farm- 
ers involved their rights as citizens and taxpayers. This 
right to welfare services has been recognized by a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the U. S. It accords 
with the demands of distributive justice. 
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State Branch Conventions 


Pennsylvania 


NE of its most successful and fruitful conventions 

held in recent years, both as to attendance and work 
accomplished for the good of the State Branch, was that 
conducted by the CU of Pennsylvania in Holy Ghost 
Parish, Bethlehem, on September 16-18. The societies 
of Bethlehem and the Lehigh Valley under the leader- 
ship of the host Pastor, Fr. Scott Fasig, deserve much 
credit for the efficient arrangements provided for the 
three-day meeting, accepted on very short notice. 

Mr, Joseph Porta, State President, presided at the 
business sessions held chiefly on the second day, Sep- 
tember 17. Reports submitted showed that seventeen 
new parishes and societies had affiliated during the past 
year with a loss of only two. The financial report dis- 
closed a considerable net gain over the previous year. 
Of the 150 societies affiliated with the State Branch, 
only 10 are delinquent. 

An important decision of the Convention was the 
change of the name to “Catholic Union of Pennsyl- 
vania’. Mr. Albert Sattler, President of the CCVA, 
appealed to the Convention in behalf of the Refugees 
and Expellees in Germany who are badly in need of 
clothing for the coming winter. 

The Resolutions of this years national Convention of 
the CV were adopted as a whole by the Pennsylvania 
Union. 

The opening of the Convention unlike former years, 
was conducted on Friday, September 16. Business ses- 
sions were held the next day, and on Sunday a solemn 
Highmass was celebrated in Holy Ghost Church by Fr. 
Koenig, spiritual director of the Branch. Nine priests, 
among them Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fink of Allentown, were 
present in the sanctuary. A mass meeting on Sunday 
afternoon, in the course of which several speakers dis- 
coursed on important topics of the day, brought the 
convention to a close. 

Mr. C. J. Lonsdorf, of Scranton, was elected State 
President, succeeding Mr. Joseph Porta. Others re- 
elected were: Mr. Clarence Schumacher, of Pittsburgh, 
Recording Secretary; Mr. Eugene Phillips, of Williams- 
port, Financial and Corresponding Secretary; Mr. John 
Mroshinski, of Bethlehem, Treasurer. Next year’s con- 
vention, the fifty-sixth, will be held in Altoona. 


New Jersey 


For the sixth time in its history, the fifty-five year 
old Central Society of New Jersey, State Branch of the 
CCVA, convened in Egg Harbor City, on September 
18. Nearly one hundred men delegates attended the 
business sessions. Rev. Augustine Crine, Pastor of the 
‘Host parish, St. Nicholas, addressed the men’s meeting 
on the Barden Bill for federal aid to education, referring 
particularly to the prejudice and injustice incorporated in 
the measure toward religious and private schools. A 
number of the resolutions of the national convention of 
the CCVA in San Francisco were adopted as read. 

Some other statements of policy adopted by the Cen- 
tral Society are of special interest. Restraint of strikes 
which affect public health and safety, and increase of the 
waiting period before strikes; acceptance of the recom- 
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mendations of the Hoover Commission for reduction 
in government spending: correction of injustices and 
dishonesty in administration of veterans benefits, un- 
employment compensation and pensioning of govern- 
ment employees. 

The Convention was inaugurated with Holy Mass in 
St. Nicholas Church, Rev. Fr. Crine celebrant. In the 
sermon, Fr. William Heimbuch, spiritual director of 
the Central Society, commended the societies of men 
and women for their persevering efforts in behalf of 
social justice and Catholic Action. He also spoke of 
the dangerous lethargy and inactivity of most Catholics 
at the present time in the face of threats to the rights 
of God, the Church and the cause of sound private and 
public morals. Catholics seem unwilling to oppose 
those who threaten to destroy Christian institutions as 
long as their private interests and the tranquility of 
their lives are not disturbed. There is a notable con- 
trast between the lack of zeal for their cause shown 
by the large body of Catholics, and the interest and 
activity shown by Communists to proclaim and extend 
the influence of their erroneous doctrines, Fr. Heimbuch 
stated. He added, however, that we must not become 
discouraged, but increase and enhance our programs in 
behalf of justice and charity. 

About 200 delegates and visitors, both men and 
women, attended the noon luncheon served in St. 
Nicholas School hall. Mayor Butterhof welcomed the 
guests and visitors, and invited the convening organ- 
izations to come to Egg Harbor City again in 1954, 
during the celebration of the city’s Centennial. Officers 
elected by the Central Society for the coming year are: 
Spiritual Director, Rev. William Heimbuch; President, 
Harry J. Donahue, Passaic; Vice presidents: Charles P. 
Kraft, Irvington; Henry Geller, Egg Harbor City; 
John Hartman, Trenton; Wm. Scheuren, Weehaken; 
Albert Berthold, Egg Harbor City; Recording Secre- 
tary, Henry W. Noll, Elizabeth; Financial Secretary, 
H. J. Miller, Newark; Treasurer, Charles P. Kabis, 
Newark; Marshall, Michael Fuller, Jersey City; State 
Counselor, Charles P. Saling, Union City. 


Minnesota 


Taking for its convention motto, “The Rechristianiza- 
tion of the Home—Mandate of the Hour,” the Minne- 
sota Branch of the Central Verein, in conjunction with 
the Catholic Aid Association of Minnesota, met for its 
annual deliberations in Faribault, September 25, 26 and 
27. Two hundred and six delegates registered. These 
were joined by large numbers of visitors at some of the 
sessions, particularly at the mass meeting which attracted 
an audience of over 1,000 men and women. 

_ The Convention opened officially with a Solemn Pon- 
tifical Mass in St. Lawrence Church, offered by the 
Most Reverend Bishop James J. Byrne, D.D., Auxiliary 
of St. Paul, who also addressed the delegates immediate- 
ly after the Mass. A special message from the Ordinary 
of St. Paul, Archbishop John G. Murray, D.D., stressed 
the new opportunities for the Social Action Apostolate 
presented by the vexing problems of our day. He 
characterized the CV as calculated to inspire hope at 
a time when many might be inclined to despair. 

It is something of a staid policy of the Central Verein 


to feature a civic demonstration or mass meeting at both 


National and State conventions. From the addresses 
‘given at this meeting, the conventions derives its proper 
spirit. The beautiful, new auditorium of Bethlehem 
Academy provided the setting for the Sunday afternoon 
mass meeting of the Faribault Convention. The dele- 
gates and visitors heard Father Suren, representing the 
Central Bureau, speak on the subject, “Is Communism 
our only Danger?” The speaker warned against ig- 
noring social ills more basic than Communism. He 
pleaded for adherence to the Central Verein program 
of social study and action as a direct means toward the 
solution of the Social Question. 

The indescribable plight of the Expellees in Ger- 
many was graphically told by the second speaker of the 
afternoon, Reverend L. S. Sledz of St. Paul Seminary. 
Father Sledz, a native of Poland, suffered imprisonment 
under the Nazis. His eloquent address served as a 
good introduction for the remarks of the Reverend Ger- 
hard Fittkau, of the German St. Boniface Society, whose 
appeal for assistance at Monday afternoon’s business 
session brought a generous response from the delegates 
by way of a collection, which exceeded $200. The third 
speaker of the Mass meeting was Dr. Gordon Tierney, 
President of the Minnesota Branch. 

The business sessions of the Convention brought 
forth action on two projects, long cherished by the 
Central Verein of Minnesota. The first of these pro- 
jects concerns assistance to the needy people of Germany 
and Austria. A letter from Albert J. Sattler, National 
President of the CV, was read, incorporating in it an 
appeal from Bishop Aloysius J. Muench, Apostolic Visi- 
tator in Germany, for immediate contributions of cloth- 
ing for the suffering millions in Germany against the 
oncoming rigors of winter. By unanimous vote it was 
decided to inaugurate a clothing drive immediately, 
which is not intended to supplant the usual clothing 
drive for Germany and Austria which will be taken up 
later in the year. It is noteworthy that the members of 
our Minnesota Branch do not feel that a charitable en- 
terprise, such as collecting clothing for the needy, is 
an exclusive prerogative of a woman’s organization. 

Assistance to the C. B. was also accorded major con- 
sideration at Monday’s business sessions. The delegates 
voted to again contribute the annual quota of $2,100 
to the Special C.B. Assistance Drive. The resolutions 
adopted were those passed by the recent National Con- 
vention in San Francisco. Under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. Joseph Matt, each resolution was discussed, not 
only in committee, but also in the general sessions of the 
Convention. It was thus all the delegates became con- 
versant with these important pronouncements of our 
National Organization. For obvious reasons, the reso- 
lution on Federal Aid and Catholic Education called 
forth the most discussion. A special resolution of con- 
gratulations, drafted by Mr. Matt, was delivered by 
Dr. Tierney to the meeting of the Minnesota Branch of 
the NCWU, which was observing its Silver Jubilee. 

The Minnesota CV closed its Convention on Monday 
night, so that Tuesday could be given over entirely to the 
business of the Catholic Aid Association. Several con- 
stitutional amendments were adopted, chief among 
which was that which provides for a “full-time” Presi- 
dent to hold office for a three-year period, at an annual 
salary of $7,000. Another constitutional change provides 
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that the offices of Secretary and Investment Manager be 
amalgamated, with the duties of both offices to be as- 
sumed by the Secretary, who will henceforth receive 
a salary of $6,000 per year. Mr. Michael F. Ettel was 
elected President of the Catholic Aid Association, and 
Mr. R. G. Baetz, Secretary. 


The Illinois Revival 


East St. Louis 


le accordance with a program adopted at the last 
convention of the Catholic Union of Illinois in May 
of this year, an indoctrination meeting was held in St. 
Elizabeth School Hall, East St. Louis, on the night of 
September 8. Rev. Victor T. Suren, Co-Director of 
the Central Bureau, conducted the discussion for the 
thirty men and women assembled. 

An explanation of the Central Verein program of 
Social Action was given. The questions which followed 
revealed that, whereas comparatively few people in the 
audience had a clear concept of the nature and mission 
of the CV, all became very interested once they under- 
stood our movement. It was also apparent that a great- 
er mutual cooperative effort on the part of the officers, 
particularly the spiritual directors, and the members, was 
a crying need in many of our local and parochial so- 
cieties. 


Breese 


A special meeting of the officers of societies in the 
Clinton County District League met on September 19 
in St. Augustine’s School Hall. Present at this meeting 
were Msgr. Hilgenberg, Spiritual Director of the League, 
and Father Suren of the Central Bureau, who delivered 
the address which opened the evening’s discussion. 

Most of the twenty-five men and women present 
participated in the discussion which centered on the 
monthly meetings of the parochial societies. All agreed 
that these regularly recurring meetings presented splen- 
did opportunities for much Catholic indoctrination. 
The indifference of our laity can in a large measure 
be ascribed, it was felt, to meetings which are purpose- 
less. 

That the CV program proved fascinating to those 
assembled was evidenced by the fact that many stepped 
forth unsolicited to subscribe to the SJR and the Bul- 
letin. 


District Meetings 


Northern District, Texas 


MEETING of this district, CSL of Texas, convened 

in Windthorst on Monday, September 5. Delegates 
from Muenster, Lindsay, Rhineland, Pilot Point, Elec- 
tra, Denison, and Windthorst, including about ten mem- 
bers of the clergy, were present. The solemn Mass 
in the morning was celebrated by Rev. Conrad Herda, 
O.S.B. The event commemorated was the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the Christian Mothers’ Society of St. Mary’s 
Parish. The sermon, devoted to the theme of the beauty 
and dignity of Christian motherhood was delivered 
by Very Rev. Anthony Daly, of Wichita Falls. 
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On the Catholic Day program conducted in the af- 
ternoon, Mrs. Karl Lindemann gave a short history 
of the jubilarian Society, founded by Rev. Ludwig 
Stutzer, O.S.B. Mr. Joseph Kraus, President of the 
Catholic State League, spoke on the need of organization 
among Catholics, stating that “had the Catholics of 
Texas been properly organized, the Gilmer-Aiken Bill 
would not have passed.” Mrs. F. Scheffee, President 
of the CWU of Texas urged that the Declaration of 
Principles and the Resolutions of the CCVA and NCWU 
be read and discussed at meetings, and that the Central 
Bureau should be properly supported. Rev. Albert 
Schreiber, O.S.B., spoke on the liturgy of the Church 
and the need of Sunday observance. Rev. Fabian Dier- 
sing, O.S.B., discussed “Machinery: Master or Servant 
of Man”. Mr. Arthur Endres spoke for the Catholic 
Life Insurance Union. The conclusion of the days 
events was a speaking contest on the topic ‘The need for 
a True Sense of Values.’ Miss Bernice Reiter, of 
Muenster, was the winner of the award, a crucifix. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


At the recent meeting of this Branch, in St. Joseph’s 
Parish, reports on the national Convention were submit- 
ted by Messrs. Andrew Albrecht and Jos. H. Gervais, 
delegates to the San Francisco meeting. Mr. Gervais 
spoke particularly of the sermon delivered at the open- 
ing Pontifical Highmass, in which the speaker, Rev. 
Owen da Silva, O.F.M., referred to the twin evils of 
the day, “the lion of Communism, the other the little 
foxes of naturalism and materialism.” Fr. da Silva 
spoke of how the errors of the latter insinuated them- 
selves into our thoughts and living, resulting in ‘“Cath- 
olic Secularists’. Mr. William Wittman reported on 
the picnic, sponsored by the Federation of German- 
American Societies of Rochester. About $4,000 was 
realized; of this amount about one-fourth would be 
turned over to the Central Verein for its German re- 
lief projects. 

President August M. Maier presided at the meeting 
of the Rochester Branch; Mr. George Kaseman, Treas- 
urer, gave a report on the cost of the State Conven- 
tion held in Rochester on September 3-4. 


Bureau Publications 


A RECENT issue of SJR contains an article, ‘The 
Agony of the Mass Age,” by Dr. G. Briefs. It is a 
searching and brilliant analysis of the dominant thought- 
patterns of our society at the present time, and gives a 
closely-reasoned description of the serious impasse into 
which agnosticism, deism, materialism and atheism have 
led modern man and society. The article will be pup- 
lished in pamphlet form in the near future. The two 
articles on “The State and the People” by Rev. Dr. 
Charles Bruehl, which appeared in previous issues of 
SJR will also be published separately. Both of these 
pamphlets will furnish to serious-minded students of 
social conditions an understanding of the design of the 
present social structure, together with an indication of 
the remedies to be applied to present evils if society is 
to be reconstructed along Christian lines. 
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The Annual Report of the Central Bureau was dis- 
tributed to the board of difectors, officers and delegates 
of the Central Bureau who attended the San Francisco 
Convention. All officers of branch and local organiza- » 
tions should be familiar with the contents of this Report. - 
They should be able to explain the various activities en-_ 
gaged in by the Bureau, described under the headings 
Catholic Mission Aid, Chaplains’ Aid, European Relief, 
the CV Expansion Fund, etc. The Report bears suffi- 
cient evidence, we believe, of the consistent efforts of the 
Bureau to carry out the program to which the CCVA is 
dedicated, namely, to promote Catholic social action and 
to labor incessantly in behalf of social justice and char- 
ity. 

ae new 4-page Free Leaflet, “Catholic Education, a 
National Social Blessing,” by Fr. Albert Muntsch, S.J., 
throws considerable light on the important contribu- 
tions of Catholic schools to our national life and cul- 
ture. Its message is especially timely, in view of the 
recent discussion and controversy centering around the 
question of federal aid to education. The Message 
which Most Rev. A. J. Muench, Apostolic Visitator in 
Germany, addressed to the San Francisco Conventions 
of the CV and NCWU, has also been printed for dis- 
tribution to our members. 

Due to continued demand, a number of the Bureau's 
free leaflets have recently been reprinted. They are: 
“Pius XII, to the City and the World,” “The Central 
Verein: History, Aim and Scope,” “Red Dope: Cardi- 
nal Mindzsenty and the Confession Drug,” “Sex Educa- 
tion has no Place in the Schools,” “Opposing Birth Pre- 
vention.” Officers and members of state and local units 
of the CCVA are asked to distribute copies of these 
and other Bureau prints at State Conventions and dis- 
trict meetings held during the fall and winter. 


Miscellany 


18 September, President Sattler received a communi- 

cation from Mr. Karl Arnold, Minister-president of 
the North-Rhine region in Westphalia, expressing ap- 
preciation for the action of the national Convention in 
adopting Resolutions on the Plight of the Refugees, and 
the Dismantling of Industrial Plants. Mr. Arnold states 
this interest in the grave problems of the German 
people by the old and respected Catholic Central Verein 
of America has left a deep impression among the Ger- 
man people; it is a forceful sign of Christian unity, he 
thought, that the members of the CCVA have not 
closed their eyes to the miseries of others, but have 
taken an interest in the problems that hinder efforts 
toward post-war recovery in Europe. 


During October, the Director of the Central Bureau 
addressed a letter to the Secretaries of all societies affili- 
ated with the CCVA, calling attention to and enclosing 
a printed, copy of the Declaration of Principles adopt- 
ed by the Ninety-third Convention of the CCVA in 
San Francisco, in August. The letter states in part: 

_ “The Declarations represent a serious effort to en- 
lighten at least our own people on questions which 
concern their welfare, no less than the welfare of their 
families and the nation. Hence, the carefully consid- 
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ered statements should be diligently read by our mem- 
bers and discussed in meetings.” This is said in view of 
the duty of every Catholic man of today ‘‘to familiarize 
himself with the ideas that constitute the Christian’s 
ammunition in the struggle with error and sin.” 

It is to be hoped that all Societies of the CCVA will 
take advantage of the offer of the Bureau to supply 
copies of the Declaration of Principles for reading and 
study. The topics discussed are of local, national and 
international importance. Societies €an receive copies, 
through their secretaries, at the cost of a penny post- 
card addressed to the Bureau. 


In a letter to the Central Bureau Mr. John Eibeck, Su- 
pteme President, Catholic Knights of St. George, ex- 
presses himself as having been deeply impressed by 
the Convention in San Francisco. Speaking as a mem- 
ber of the old guard, and with the knowledge acquired 
in the course of many, many years, Mr. Eibeck states 
the belief that the results of this occasion should mean 
a great deal to our co-workers in California. “In my 
opinion,” he writes, “it was a remarkable convention 
and a wonderful trip which both myself and my wife 
greatly enjoyed.’—Others have expressed the same 
opinion. It is indeed remarkable that a comparatively 
small group of our members should have been able to 
arrange for and carry out a convention program so gen- 
erally satisfactory as that of the San Francisco meet- 


ing. 


To a far greater extent than is known in our country 
the Church in the Philippines suffered the consequence 
of war and the underground resistence. Innumerable 
churches, schools, and other parish buildings were de- 
stroyed and it appears that the Government of the 
Philippines will make good the losses only in part. 
This places a heavy burden on the Church, and particu- 
larly the missionaries. 

A letter addressed to the Bureau from La Union 
throws light on the situation: 

“T feel very grateful for your generous contribution 
of books which I received some days ago as intended 
for the rehabilitation of the two Tubao Catholic schools. 
I certainly realize how often people in need come to 
you begging for help for their undertakings. That is 
why I appreciate highly your kindness and your gener- 
osity toward our schools.” 


Rev. Victor Suren, Co-director of the Central Bu- 
reau, has recently been appointed Director of the Arch- 
diocesan Displaced Persons Program by Most Rev. Jo- 
seph E. Ritter. His duties include the reception of 
new arrivals and the placement of those whose goal is 
St. Louis. He must also facilitate the journeys of those 

Displaced Persons whose destination may be some other 
place in Missouri or even in some nearby state. 


For three days, Most Rev. K. J. Alter, Bishop of To- 
ledo, visited at Vierheim, in Hessia, from where his 
grandfather had immigrated to our country. The Bish- 
op said a pontifical Mass in the very church in which 
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his forebears had served Mass one hundred years ago, 
before coming to America. 

“Since that time’, Bishop Alter told the people, 
“everything has changed—population, customs, trans- 
portation. Governments have risen and fallen. There 
is only one thing that has remained the same—our 
Catholic faith, the Church.” 


A belated acknowledgment, addressed to us by the 
Superior of St. Joseph’s Hospital at Cloppenburg i.o., 
says: “This is to acknowledge receipt of a carton of 
vegetable seeds sent by you. We thank you for the fine 
donation and wish to let you know that the cucumbers 
and tomatoes are bearing a rich crop. Hence, let us 
Say once more, may God reward you.” 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Adopted by the Ninety-fourth Convention of the Cath. 
Central Verein of America, Conducted at San 
Francisco, Calif., August 6-10, 1949 


The Right to Strike not an Absolute Right 


It has been said that a large proportion of modern 
strikes are as immoral as modern wars. ‘The expedi- 
ency and the tactical advantages of a strike are care- 
fully weighed,” Fr. Felim O’Brian, O.F.M., has re- 
cently stated, “while the question of its morality is less 
frequently examined.” And yet, the Church has a 
clear and definite teaching on the conditions required 
for a just strike, a strike based on principles of justice 
and charity. 

That strikes may sometimes be lawful is clearly im- 
plied in the Encyclical Rerum Novarum, where Leo 
XIII mentions stoppage of work to secure a remedy for 
inadequate wages and unfair working conditions. But ~ 
the right to strike is not an absolute right. It is well, 
therefore, the Catholic Central Verein of America dis- 
cussed the problem at its recent Convention and laid 
down the conditions and limitations to be observed 
by those who would stop work with the intention of 
obtaining what they believe to be their right. It is 
today more necessary than ever that the workers be 
warned against the abuse of power which is now theirs. 
As the Irish Friar correctly remarks: “The strike is a 
form of economic warfare, and like every form of war, 
it may be used when it is the only means to repel un- 
just aggression and exploitation by those who refuse 
to treat workers with justice.” 


The Declaration 


In the course of the past fifty years organized labor, 
having gained strength by organizing craftsmen, the 
skilled and the unskilled workers, has obtained much 
influence and power, and this has resulted in improved 
conditions of work and increase of wages. Unfortun- 
ately, many times labor has been obliged to strike to 
gain what was the workers’ by right. In fact, the strike 
was for a long time the only weapon the workers pos- 
sessed to defend themselves with. And Leo XIII, in 
Rerum Novarum, the encyclical devoted to the discus- 
sion of the “condition of working men’, vindicates the 
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right of the workers to strike, and Pius XI in the en- 
cyclical Quadragesimo Anno reiterates the workers 
right to remonstrate against injustices by quitting work. 

In harmony with Catholic tradition the Central Ver- 
ein has consistently supported the lawful social and eco- 
nomic demands of Labor, which, in our country, occu- 
pies a strong position. In fact, the rapid growth of 
labor organizations and large increases in membership 
have for their corollary the accumulation of vast sums of 
money in the treasuries of national unions, who are 
thereby enabled to exert strong influence on public af- 
fairs. In consequence the temptation to abuse power 
presents .itself. Some labor leaders have apparently 
forgotten the original aims of the labor movement and 
on many occasions have abused the right to strike. But 
both-labor and management should at all times remem- 
ber that the ultimate purpose of all organizations should 
be directed at promoting the common good. This pur- 
pose should not at least be lost sight of. 

We also wish once more to remind Catholic work- 
men that it is encumbent upon them to remember that 
strikes, because they are a form of economic warfare, 
should be decided on only as a means of last resort. 
It is not permissible, for instance, to inaugurate a strike 
for trivial reasons; to do so is unjust, because there 
must be a real grievance of a sufficient gravity to jus- 
tify a stoppage. Moreover, workingmen are bound to 
take into consideration the effects a strike may exert 
on the common good, the welfare of the numerous in- 
dividuals and society. The right to strike is not abso- 
lute, and no body of men may inflict unjust hardships 
and injury on hundreds of homes. “It is an elementary 
law of justice that no action of ours should ever cause 
injury to an innocent person, if it can be avoided,” says 
a Catholic moralist. This point of view has been lost 
sight of in our days both by capital and labor. Sec- 
ondary strikes are rarely justified. They, more than 
other strikes, are apt to offend against morality because 
they injure directly the rights of innocent persons. 

It is a question of grave importance whether, and un- 
der what conditions public servants, such as members of 
the police force, a fire department, employees of health 
and welfare departments, men and women employed by 
Federal Government, or the government of States, coun- 
ties and municipalities, may strike. Particularly in their 
case the common good must be the chief consideration 
to be taken into account. Only in extreme cases, and 
when all possibilities to. obtain justice have failed, may 
a strike appear justified. It should, however, be an es- 
tablished rule that the State should provide means oth- 
er than the strike, for settling the grievances of public 
employees. . . 

Because strikes are “a form of economic warfare” 
every possible effort should be made to eliminate them, 
Society should insist that disputes arising between em- 
ployers and employees should be submitted to arbitra- 
tion by tribunals competent to render equitable de- 
cisions. In addition we believe it desirable to empha- 
size the need of instructing all parties concerned, em- 
ployers and workers, regarding the conditions to be 
observed prior to the declaration of a strike! The fun- 
damental principle may be expressed briefly thus: “A 
strike is moral only if it is declared in a just and 
grave cause.” 
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Contributions to the CV Library 


HON. F. M. KARSTEN, Washington: 50 
Years New York Shipbuilding Corporation, New Jersey, 
1949. _ CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE, New York: In- 
ternational Conciliation, Issues before the Fourth Gen- 
eral Assembly Introduction to the Secretary-General’s 
Annual Report 1948-40.-L’E’ COCLE SOCIAL E 
POPULAIBRE, Montreal: Le R. P. Luigi d’ Apollo- 
nia, S.J.; Manuel de Moralite Politique, Montreal.— 
COMMITTEE FOR THE GOLDEN 
BILEE TRIBUTE, New York: Golden Jubilee 
Tribute to Dr. Sidney V. Haas, New York, 1949. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri ; 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $3,181.05; P. N. Betzen, Kans., 
$10; Margaret Tumbach Estate, Mo., $434.58; Cpl. M. 
Bubick, N. J., $2; Dr. Nich. Dietz, Jr., Nebr., $30; Conn. 
State Branch ‘CCV of A, $150; St. Louis Dist. League 
Med. Missions, $10; Mrs. A. M. Gauscheman, Pa., $1; 
Minor Sundry items, $1.35; Total to and including Oc- 
tober 18, 1949, $3,819.98. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 


Previously reported: $28.00; Penny collection, St. 
Francis de Sales, Benev. Soc., St. Louis, $1.50; New 
York Branch CWU, $25; Total to and including Oc- 
tober 18, 1949, $54.50. 


European Relief 


Previously reported: $486.25; John Schneider, Mo., 
$10; A. J. Loeffler, Minn., $14; Our Lady of Sorrows 
Med. Mission, St. Louis, $5; P. N. Betzen, Kans., $200; 
Fred Otten, Wisc., $10; Mrs. Bertha Hahn, Conn., $15; 
Rev. Jos. Wuest, Mich., $10; N. N., Minn., $500; St. 
Bonafatius Verein, Conn., $10; St. Francis Convent, 
Springfield, Ill., $20; Frank Mangold, Ill., $5; Rev. M. 
Schmitz, Ind., $10; Rev. A. A. Wempe, Mo., $19; Total 
to and including October 18, 1949, $1,264.25. 


Cathclic Missions 


Previously reported: $3,622.66; P. Thauberger, Can- 
ada, $4; N. N., Conn., $1; St. Norbert’s Mission Unit, 
Northbrook, Ill., $10; St. Joseph’s Hospital, Alesk., 
$25; Rev. A. A. Wempe, Mo., $23; Rev. Bieber, O.M.. , 
Canada, $10; Mrs. P. Friesenhahn, Tex., $5; St. Louv.s 
Dist. League CWU, $25; Mrs. A.,Wode, N. Y., $1: Re. 
Kauffmann, Mich., $221.76; Catholic Aid Assn. of Min 
S10; BK. Bokenkotter, Ohio, $2535 N= Ni, Ullecoene ay 
Bertha Hahn, Conn., $10; Miss Buggle, Mo., $5; Naw 
York Br. CWU, $5; Theresa Lampe, Mo., $3; £ . do- 
seph’s Hospital, San Francisco, Calif., $5; Mr: A M. 
Gauscheman, Pa., $5; Frank Preske, Ind., $10; Miss J. 
Bender, Mo., $10; Misses Wiggenjost, Iowa, $2; Mics 
Rose Cerrito, Calif., $10; Jacob Loef, Canada, $10; 
Frank Mangold, Ill., $5; Mrs. Cath. Strunk, Kans., $50; 
Our Lady, Queen of Missions Guild, Wisc., $7.90; St 
Francis Convent, Springfield, Il., $10; School Sisters 
of St. Francis, Wis., $20; Sister Virginia, Nazareth, 
Ky., $10; Rev. V. T. Suren, Mo., $40; A. J. Loeffler, 
eee ane Total to and including October 18, 1949, 
o4, OL. ; ‘ 


